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RESETTLEMENT TRANSFORMS MALAYA: 


A Case-History of Relocating the 
Population of an Asian Plural Society 


Shifting people from one place to another has been attempt- 
ed in this century by various governments in Southeast Asia. 
For these shifts the terms resettlement or relocation have been 
used to distinguish them from immigration, from which they dif- 
fer by the official planning involved and by taking place with- 
in a single government's jurisdiction. 


The need for resettlement of this kind has chiefly arisen 
from the geography of Southeast Asia where zones of seemingly 
similar agricuitural potential are very thickly peopled at one 
point and at arother not far away practically empty. To re- 
lieve population congestion the Dutch authorities resettled 
some thousands of Javanese before the war in Limbong, a section 
of Sumatra across the Sunda Straits from Java. Congestion in 
Luzon and the Visayan Islands was likewise relieved by a reset- 
tlement scheme in Mindanao. Both these schemes have been re- 
vived after World War II together with others intended to relo- 
cate Javanese near Kandangan in South Borneo and Tonkinese to 
points in inner Cochin China. 


None of these plans have either the scale or scope of the 
spectacular resettlement which is now practically completed in 
Malaya. Nearly half a million people there have been relocated 
over the last two years or so, at a cost to the Malayan Federal 
government of well over US $15 million. To this sum must be 
added, too, substantial expenditures by tin and rubber companies 
and by benevolent organizations which have assisted in this pop- 
ulation movement. Besides involving so many people and so much 
money, Malaya's resettlement has transformed the face of the 
peninsula, Its economic and political consequences are not yet 
fully apparent, and therefore of unknown potentialities. Its 
nature merits careful examination because other Southeast Asia 
territories may take Malayan resettlement as a model to follow 
in their own reorganization for peace, 


The Purpose of Relocation in Malaya. The population shift 
in Malaya required speedy planning and execution for it was an 
essential part of a military action intended to deny food, mon- 
ey, and support to the Communist-backed bandits of the Malayan 
forests. By that denial it was hoped to achieve more normal 
military actions as the bandits were forced, in desperation, to 
open and frontal attacks when they no longer had scattered coun- 
try people to prey upon. Because the denial operation was a 
phase in an overall military campaign, resettlement in Malaya 
had the fullest backing of the Malayan government in finance, 
political pressure and planning, together with heavy military 
and material support from the British Government, 


The Pattern. Malayan resettlement therefore had unusual 
characteristics. It required that a dispersed and scattered 
rural population be drawn into new villages and towns planned, 
in the first instance, as defended areas. In principle, each 
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ulation movement. Besides involving so many people and so much 
money, Malaya's resettlement has transformed the face of the 
peninsula, Its economic and political consequences are not yet 
fully apparent, and therefore of unknown potentialities. Its 
nature merits careful examination because other Southeast Asia 
territories may take Malayan resettlement as a model to follow 
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The Purpose of Relocation in Malaya. The population shift 
in Malaya required speedy planning and execution for it was an 
essential part of a military action intended to deny food, mon- 
ey, and support to the Communist~-backed bandits of the Malayan 
forests. By that denial it was hoped to achieve more normal 
military actions as the bandits were forced, in desperation, to 
open and frontal attacks when they no longer had scattered coun- 
try people to prey upon. Because the denial operation was a 
phase in an overall military campaign, resettlement in Malaya 
had the fullest backing of the Malayan government in finance, 
political pressure and planning, together with heavy military 
and material support from the British Government. 


The Pattern. Malayan resettlement therefore had unusual 
characteristics. It required that a dispersed and scattered 
rural population be drawn into new villages and towns planned, 
in the first instance, as defended areas. In principle, each 
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has a barbed wire perimeter, fortified entries, look-out tow- 
wers, and an armed guard of police; many of them have double 
perimeters and are floodlit at night. Because they were ini-~ 
tially laid out from the point of view of the military tactics 
of defence, their location gives them ready access to communi-~ 
cations. These new towns and villages are along major roads, 
frequently where several such roads converge, in order to les- 
sen the risk of ambush and to facilitate reinforcement and sup- 
ply from several directions, In this respect they emphasize 
the road pattern of:-the peninsula and reflect the logistics pe- 
culiar to the present Malayan campaign in which the military 
and police command the highways and depend on road and rail 
transport for supplies and movement. The bandits do not use or 
depend on any wheeled vehicles~--their milieu is the forest 


through which they move by walking. 


The earlier resettlement villages in Malaya lay astride 
the highways which passed through their guarded entrances. 
Traffic was controlled as it passed through these defended 
villages, This meant holding up legitimate road transport and 
hindered the flow of ordinary commerce, which had to go on-- 
bandits or no bandits. Very soon the community design was 
changed to one in which the road ran down one side of the vil- 
lage and immediately outside its perimeter, enabling road traf>- 
fic to pass the defended area without impediment. [Figure 1]* 


Military planners favored hill locations for defensive re- 
settlement but such positions in Malaya, whatever their value. 
for defence, provide inadequate soil and water supplies. In 
time, therefore, these civilian considerations for long-term 
planning were ultimately accepted as fundamental, and the com- 
monest locations have become flat landscapes well away from 
high observation points (such as the bandits might use for spy- 
ing), and at the same time fairly close to a stream to insure 


a water supply to farms, 


The rural population was compulsorily withdrawn to these 
planned villages from its scattered farmsteads., Some came in 
of their own accord and others started resettling themselves 
without waiting for the state to act. Such resettlement pro- 
duced a nucleated population pattern instead of the open and 
dispersed one which came about in the past, voluntarily and 
spontaneously, during the unplanned, haphazard and casual mi- 
gration into rural Malaya. 


Most of those resettled had been squatters in their orig- 
inal farmsteads. They were generally fairly recent immigrants 
into Malaya. Some, however, were long-standing squatters who, 
a generation ago, had moved into the jungle fringe along tracks 
and paths on which the bicycle could pass for this was their — 
means of transport, if they had any vehicle at all. The bicycle 
has been called "the mule of Malaya": it carried into these 
jungle-farmsteads whatever came from the outside world and it 
brought out from them whatever they had to sell: pigs, chickens, 
egzs, and vegetables. 


Squatters. The food-producing farmstead was, until World 
War II, a relatively unusual feature on the Malayan scene, 


* The figure numbers refer to illustrations which will be found‘ 
at the end of this article. 
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"Squatting" in the national forest did not become significant 
until the Japanese occupation which, by producing a collapse of 
the town, mining and rubber-growing economy of Malaya, and by 
eliminating imports of rice upon which the industrial commodity 
producers depended, caused a flight from plantations, mines and 
towns, into the forest. The flight was partly an attempt to 
solve the desperate urban food problem of occupied Malaya and 
it led to a wide dispersal of Malayans, partly it was also a 
means to escape the unwelcome attention of the Kempetai. The 
majority of Malayan squatters were of this type and the problem 
they presented to the Federation of Malaya government was a 
heritage of the war rather than a condition of long standing. 
The individual squatters were not held culpable for the illegal 
homesteads which came into being in this fashion, though this 
was a state of affairs which no administration could tolerate 


indefinitely. 


Fluidity of occupation, a feature which recurs among the 
Chinese squatters of theFederation, reflects their pioneer 
status, their immigrant character, their unspecialised skill, 
their opportunism and their origins among South China peasant 
stock. The ability to change jobs quickly and to improvise is 
at once the socio-economic strength and the political weakness 
of large sections of Malayan Chinese, particularly those living 
outside the towns, 


Several types of squatters could be distinguished: 


a) Some were within virgin forests, living in wooden hous- 
es amid a few acres they had themselves cleared, They were 
true pioneers and had brought new ground into productive use, 
They grew vegetables and short-term crops; only occasionally 
did they attempt rice-growing, depending for carbohydrates on 
tapioca, yams, and sweet potatoes; or, in the postwar phase, 
on the purchase of rice. They consumed much of their produce 
themselves but gradually sent out vegetables, chickens and pigs 
for sale in the urban markets. These squatters were a direct 
result of the flight "back to the land" during the war period. 


b) Other squatters had settled on land already the proper- 
ty of others, Their farmsteads were frequently sited on clear- 
ings in the rubber plantations [Figure 2] which had lain moribund 
during the war. For protection these squatters, when they set~- 
tled, favored locations on the remoter fringes of plantations 
where it later proved difficult to take action against them 
when plantations came back into production after 1946. Squat- 
ters who had similarly settled on mining lands, open in land-~ 
scape and small in area, could be evicted more easily after the 
war. Mines and plantations tolerated squatters for a while be- 
cause they could be used to furnish workers at a time when a 
labor force was difficult to recruit. The attraction of plan- 
tation and mine wages in the postwar boom was so great that, 
though this class of squatter had arisen chiefly to supply its 
own food needs, it quickly transformed itself into a group of 
wage-workers living in makeshift quarters (worse than had ex- 
isted before) on an illegally-held patch of ground, 


c) A third squatter group was domiciled on the outskirts 
of existing towns where artisans had settled who had not been 
able to get far into the country, but who, at the same time, 
wanted to grow food. At first they farmed for themselves and 
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later sold their produce to other townspeople, forming a new 
"market-gardening" belt. After a time their number was aug- 
mented by workers who moved from the country back towards the 
town again when the war was over. Together these two groups of 
squatters on the urban fringe finally produced a dense suburb 
of squalid slums, without proper sanitation or a good water sup- 
ply. They were occupying valuable suburban property, already 
alienated, and prevented the resumption of house building. As 
time went on, almost all these squatters became laborers and 
ceased to be engaged in farming. They paid neither rent nor 
taxes and were so numerous that it was difficult to evict them 
though they were a danger to both public health and security. 


Communists and the Squatters., When the bandits and gueril- 
las became openly militant after 1948, the squatter population 
took on a new significance, Their illegal status was a negli- 
gible consideration, their possible place in the emerging con- 
flict was crucial. The squatters, aware of their equivocal le- 
gal position, were self-conscious and defensive on this point 
and were invariably suspicious of any official approach, what- 
ever its nature and objective. Upon this suspicion the bandits 
worked to their own advantage. Squatter settlements on the 
fringes of towns became Communist hide-outs from which they 
could intimidate urban workers and extort from other townspeo- 
ple support of the bandits in the forests. The rural squat- 
ters, especially those pioneers thinly spread and far from pro- 
tection by police and communications, were conveniently located 
to supply food for the bandits--whether paid for or not was 
scarcely relevant. Squatter groups on the plantations and min- 
ing fringes were uneasy nests where Communists could agitate to 
disrupt work and interfere with economic rehabilitation, Wheth- 
er the squatter was coerced or a willing agent in all this was 
a secondary point: he supplied the bandits with food, informa- 
tion, materials and money, therefore it became vital to deal 
with him, 


The whole resettlement plan was designed to isolate the 
squatter and thereby deny the bandits material support. At 
the same time, relocation permitted the whole group of squat- 
ters to be brought within the orbit of normal administration 
and normal protection by police. Their position regarding 


land rights was FOCULEPE ECGs and they were provided with the 
amenities of a well-ordered life: schools, public utilities, 


and magistrates functioning according to law rather than ac- 
cording to diktat. Resettlement was at once a strategy and a 
reinstatement of modern civil machinery. It was strategic in 

a military sense and yet had profound political implications. 
It formed part of an elaborate "combined operation" by military 
and civilian personnel, and was accompanied by a forthright 
attack to counter the ideological arguments to which the squat- 
ters had been exposed by those in the forests. It did not re- 
prove the squatters for having cooperated with the bandits at 
the ugly end of a gun-muzzle: it provided them with a positive 
and working alternative. 


While a uniform process of transferring the dispersed ru- 
ral population took place throughout Malaya, two distinct as- 
pects were apparent and went on simultaneously. One was called 
regrouping, and the other resettlement, 
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Regrouping. Regrouping described the transfer of the home 
and families of laborers already living on land and in build- 
ings provided by mines or plantations where they were employed. 
It involved legally settled people who were shifted from dis- 
persed dwellings to the protection of a defended point within 

the mine or plantation property. The defences of the new site 
consisted of barbed wire fences which enclosed not only the 
transferred laborers but also the plantation offices, factory, 
smokehouse, storehouse, shop, engine rooms, etc., and the man- 
agerial houses [Figure 3]. These buildings had always formed the 
nucleus of both mine and plantation activity and some workers! 
houses were located close to them; but most workers had, to 

some extent, dispersed, partly because a half-acre plot was | 
made available to each by the employers (who had always encour- 
aged local vegetable farming), partly to provide privacy and to 
eliminate communal frictions, Dispersion had also cut down the 
time needed by tappers to reach the far corners of a plantation, 


Regrouping to a defended point was compulsory and was car- 
ried out under government direction. While military consider- 
ations were prominent in choosing the locations, the responsi- 
bility for execution fell on the mines and plantations, who 
were left to follow those principles of rural development, sew- 
age, water and food supplies which they had always used to as- 
sure the efficiency and contentment of their laborers, It any 
case, accommodation was supplied as part of the normal consid- 
eration of employment. The mines and plantations had paid for 
all the original housing and were obliged to pay for that need- 
ed in the regrouping. Plantation regrouping created a series 
of nearly homogeneously Indian villages, though on some planta- 
tions regrouping involved Chinese as well, particularly where 
Chinese squatter-laborers were located nearby. Mine regrouping 
created Chinese villages for the most part. 


The scale of regrouping is not readily apparent because, 
Since it was carried out by private businesses, the relevant 
statistics are not included in those issued by the government, 
and can only be obtained by direct reference to the undertak- 
ing which executed the work. It may be estimated to have in- 
volved about two-thirds of a million people, Its effect, how- 
ever, was to produce a situation not greatly different from 
the pattern which had previously existed, since mines and 
plantations had always organised settlements for their employ- 
ees, provided a range of services and utilities for them, and 
linked the whole into the general transport and administrative 
System of the country. Only the sense of urgency and the need 
for defence were new: for the rest, regrouping was an accentu- 
ation of an existing form and tendency. 


Resettling. Resettlement has been an entirely different 
process in origin, reversing previous tendencies, establishing 
a new form on the map, and yet resulting finally in nucleation 
not unlike that which came about from regrouping [Figure 4]. Ru- 
ral people, whether squatters or legitimate settlers, in areas de 
clared infested by Communists, were compulsorily transferred 
from their scattered farms to a defended area or village lo- 
cated, designed, and organized by the state. Undertaken as a 
military expedient, resettlement has practically eliminated 
the dispersed Chinese peasant farmer by withdrawing him from 
his little wooden hut set in a few acres of farmland, into a 
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town or village sited within a mile or so of his original 
clearing. Thus great stretches of the Malayan countryside 
where once only isolated farmsteads existed have become con- 
verted into landscapes of entirely new towns and villages. 


This process of urbanization chiefly affected the rubber 
and tin regions and those forest zones marginal to them. The 
rice-growers of the far north and of coastal lowlands were not 
involved because the Malays, chiefly engaged in rice farming 
(their traditional mode of life) were already fairly well com- 
pacted into their own form of village or kampong which left 
them not greatly exposed to the Chinese guerilla. In any case 
the Chinese Communist scarcely influenced Malay opinion by 
reason of the linguistic, cultural, and religious barriers be- 
tween them, Resettlement mainly involved Chinese peasants who 
by the consequent urbanization acquired a new significance not 
only on the landscape and the map but also in the political 
life of the country. 


Resettled farmers brought all their possessions [Figure 5] 
into the new defended village or town, including the chickens and 
pigs which were an integral part of their farming system, 
Sometimes their new homestead was sufficiently near the old to 
permit a daily return to cultivate the original holding for a 
while. In the early phase of resettlement that was an impor- 
tant continuity since new holdings needed time to begin produc- 
ing. Often, however, the shifted farmer was obliged to become 
a wage earner either on a state project round the resettlement 
or on nearby mines or plantations. At the new site, however, 
each transferred family was given a new hut or provided with a 
supply of prepared material for building it [Figure 6], depend- 
ing on the degree of urgency of the moment or the preparatory 
planning. In addition, three acres of land were granted each fam- 
ily for vegetable growing [Figure 7]. Whether the new smallholad- 
ing was inside or outside the defended perimeter varied with lo- 
cal circumstances, In very dangerous areas and where plenty of 
space and much defensive material (posts, barbed wire, etc.) were 
available, the grant was inside the defences: pressure on space 
and material generally meant that it had to be wholly or partly 
outside. In any case, the new land required time and effort to 
prepare and to get into production, necessitating in the mean- 
time other means of support which were met by grants or other 
assistance. 


New Towns and Villages; Speed as well as first hasty plan- 
ning showed in the early form of the new settlements which, at 
first, had the appearance of shanty towns, geometrical in forn, 
squared in their detail of roads and paths, monotonous and repe- 
titious in design and makeshift in appearance--if not in inten- 
tion. For the most part local materials were used so that wood 
and palm leaf thatch were characteristic of the structures: 
roofs of sheet iron and aluminum made for the speedy construc-_ 
tion of huts in some cases, concrete and cement went into foun- 
dations, flooring and posts. The defences consisted chiefly of 
barbed wire in single or double perimeters, with floodlighting 
and streetlighting also used when a power line was accessible. 


Apart from the houses and smallholdings, resettlement in- 
volved the establishment of shops, a meeting hall, a dispensary, 
a school, post office and market place for the people, provid- 
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ing at official cost amenities which had never before been 
available to farmsteaders who were now for the first time 
brought into touch with these public utilities and public 
services. Thus it was hoped to offset the admitted nuisance 
and hardships of resettlement which was carried out in 1950 
and 1951 under police and military guards to prevent Commu- 
nists from obstructing the transfer of population. Sometimes 
the move was entirely a military operation. <A whole section 
of forest was cordoned off by soldiers while the transfer was 
going on. When the squatters were near negotiable tracks, 
lorries were brought close to their huts to complete the move 
in a few hours to an already prepared site. Usually, the new 
town or village was fairly well completed before the shift. 
Sometimes only the perimeter and a dormitory was completed and 
the necessary materials assembled With which families could 
puild their own new huts as they had built those they had left. 
An elaborate compensation rule applied when any capital equip- 
ment of the abandoned farm had to be left behind at official 
request. 


Some resettlements were built on the edges of existing 
towns or villazes [Figure 8], in which case it was necessary to 
clean up the squalid, ramshackle suburban squatterments and to 
bring a few rural homesteaders from nearby into the defended 
perimeter, 


A major job of public relations was involved at every del- 
icate stage of such an interruption of the way of life of large 
numbers of people. This was done largely by Chinese, some re- 
cruited specifically for the purpose, some lent from organized 
Chinese societies like the Malayan Chinese Association which 
strongly supported the resettlement plan. Both resettlement 
and the satisfactory running of the new villages necessitated 
the aid of young Chinese officers who remained to form a cadre 
of township officers such as had never existed in Malaya before, 
The people to be transferred had been conditioned by the Commu- 
nists to fear the change, and frequently their attitude was 
complicated by their knowledge that their original squatter 
holding was illegally held. An important feature of the trans- 
fer was that the new allotment of land to resettlers was per- 
fectly legal and full property rights in it could be easily ac~ 
quired by the homesteader. Malay politicians were by no means 
unanimous in accepting this regularization of claims to land by 
the Chinese rural community and their feeling was the more en- 
vious when it became apparent that the resettlement villages 
were to be supplied with amenities like modern wells, running 
water, stand-pipes, and the like [Figure 9], which did not exist 
in their own long-established and law-abiding villages. 


Economic Effects of Relocation, Relocating rural people at 
points chosen for defensive purposes had economic consequences 
Which were less serious in regrouping than in resettling. Those 
regrouped normally remained within easy reach of their work on 
the mines or plantations concerned, so that workers were only 
Slightly inconvenienced. But resettling, which affected some 
who previously had been wage-earners during the initial phases 
of the shift, in many cases placed the workers at an inconveni- 
ent distance from the mines or plantations on which they were 
temporary or contract laborers. For them, considerable waste 
of time was involved in getting to and from work. Because cur- 
fews existed in the dangerous areas, there were also losses of 
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working time, as in the case of rubber-tappers for whom early 
morning was the most important period, and for the mine labor- 
ers who customarily worked in eight-hour shifts around the clock, 
Coupled with the curfew was a regulation forbidding the undocu- 
mented movement of food outside towns and villages--part of the 
whole plan to deny food to the Communists. This rule prevented 
the carrying of food from the village to the place of work and 
reduced the effectiveness of the worker during the latter part 
of any working period, particularly where the distance to work 
was greater than usual. Work on large plantations suffered 


considerably in this way. 


The new scheme caused radical changes in the lives of la- 
borers in Chinese mines. In Perak and Selangor, where mining 
areas are extensive, hundreds of small Chinese-owned mines ex~- 
isted., They worked shallow or preculiarly-placed alluvial de- 
posits unworkable by other means. Being high cost producers, 
they came into and went out of production quickly in response 
to both the movement of tin prices and the variability of the 
pockets of tin-ore they worked. Labor in these mines had 
therefore been obliged to be fluid, moving from place to place 
within the same general region, building a small wooden hut 
for the family at each new working place. These long-standing 
squatters had almost a nomadic mode of life though their rate 
of movement was slow and they always lived in fixed huts. To 
safeguard their livelihood when the mines shut down, one member 
of such families frequently cultivated a small patch of ground 
in these off periods. It was a rough, crude and unsettled life, 
characteristic of the short-term planning of most Chinese mines 
Whose continuity of operation was frequently broken and whose 
financing did not permit any "carry-over" when prices slumped, 
At a much slower pace, a labor migration also took place when 
dredges moved and workers followed, though in these cases the 
companies generally organized settlement for their labor. All 
workers, particularly the low-grade casuals, became fixed by 
resettlement, tying them to a small group of mines within 
economic distance and denying them the opportunity of any work 
which might develop further away if a new mine opened up. It 
emphasized farming as the insurance for their livelihood, 
though this had never been these squatters' mainstay and was 
unattractive by comparison with the good wages and shares 
available in mining. It was difficult, too, to concede to 
Chinese mining labor a title in resettlement because in such 
localities, land was almost entirely alienated and had mining 
potentialities. Some larger Chinese-financed mines absorbed 
these squatters in their own regrouping process, In order to 
do this pressure was put on them to accept, within the re- 
grouped area, Chinese of clans other than those which already 
worked the mine--a contrast with the custom by which any one 
Chinese mine was operated on a single clan basis, 


The detailed consequences of Malaya's resettlement may 
best be traced by examining its impact upon a mining region 
and a rubber-growing region. The Kinta Valley and the state 
of Johore are suitable examples. 


Relocation in Kinta. The Kinta Valley is an elongated 
stretch of country on either side of the large town of Ipoh 
which is the regional focus of roads and the local economy. 
Its river, the Kinta, is tributary to the main Perak River but 
not itself significant today though it was an artery of Malay 
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movement during the last century. To the east and west of its 
broad flat valley rise abrupt mountains, forest covered, road~ 
less, unpeopled, and difficult to move through [Figure 10]. 


There lurk the Communists, who hide out in the rabbit warren of 
caves in the limestone hifls to the east. For the Communists 


the mines represented a source of income; from the proceeds of 
stolen tin ore they could purchase their needs in the towns up 
to the time when food movements became strictly controlled. In 
Kinta there are more than 320 Chinese mines as well as about 35 
large dredging mines~-the latter partially isolated from attack 
by the paddock or artificial lake in which the dredges float. 
The main roads are laid out towards the sides of the valley 
with a crossover at Ipoh: the central part of the valley is 
swampy, much disturbed by repeated mining and avoided by all 
other than mine-workers, 


Scattered outside the big towns of Ipoh and Kampar in 1947 
were nearly 200,000 people, more than half of them Chinese, 
Most of these people were dispersed. The last census showed 
that about 130,000 lived in groups of less than 1,000 persons 
each and we may reasonably allow for many more who were not 
reached by the enumerators at that uneasy period. In addition 
to regrouping by private mining firms, more than 105,000 of 
these dispersed people had been resettled by May 1952 at defend- 
ed points. This means that roughly four out of every five non- 
urban people in this area had been resettled under government 
control. This involved the creation of twenty-six new settle- 
ments each containing more than 1,000 persons, as well as the 
formation of six defended and replanned suburbs of existing 
towns. In this way, the Kinta Valley which in 1947 had only 
16 settlements of more than 1,000 each, has come to be, in 
1952, an urbanised district with 42 settlements of that size 
and with enlargements to existing towns. 


One of the largest new towns to come into being is Sungei 
Durian in the foothills to the extreme southeast of Kinta, a 
town chiefly remarkable for having been planned almost entirely 
as an agricultural colony in contrast to the preoccupation with 
mining in the others. Its site has been chosen with an eye to 
later rice cultivation and expanding food production, a long- 
term plan to diversify production in the valley and to concede 
some rice-~growing lands to the Chinese, who had been debarred 
from them hitherto in the interests of Malays, and who during 
times of prosperity had not been interested in rice~growing. 


The roads of the region are now lined with the new settle- 
ments which are arranged in two roughly N-S lines, one to the 
east and one to the west of the valley. Intended solely as 
points of defence for the workers in the first instance, they 
are incidentally located to act as a fortified perimeter pro- 
tecting the whole valley from bandits in the forests and moun- 
tains. At the open end of the valley to the south stretch 
great, almost unpeopled swamp-forests adjoining the coast. From 
that direction no danger threatens. To the north, the roads 
converge into one narrow gap where the strings of settlements 
unite to form a single line. Because it is the valley's one 
exit for the tin output, this locality, around Sungei Siput, 
has experienced fierce and repeated fighting when the Commu- 
nists attacked the pass to prevent resettlement and to inter- 
rupt the outflow of tin and the inflow of supplies from the port 
of Penang, 
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Because the valley was always so preponderantly Chinese 
in population little change of structure has taken place-- 
though here and there, as near Batu Gajah and Malim Nawar, re- 
settlement has led to some groupings made up exclusively of 
Indian workers. The Malays of Kinta live dispersed along the 
river banks to the south and have not been relocated, nor has 
their original settlement been altered. All the new towns have 
a piped water supply, electric power, a meeting place, shops 
and markets, police post, school and post office, facilities 
previously unavailable to the dispersed people. These facili- 
ties have been provided for the resettled Chinese and Indians 
while Malay villages are no better equipped than before. 


Ipoh, besides serving as the focus of the region and as 
the home of British mining managers and rich Chinese mining 
enterpreneurs, is also the capital of Perak, a Malay sultanate, 
The nucleation of Chinese in Kinta strengthens their political 
voice there, The advanced economic development of Perak car- 
ries with it the corollary that the sultanate is strongly influ- 
enced by Chinese activities. Malays make up about 37% of the 
state population so that the creation of village councils for 
Chinese resettlement-villages crystallises an existing situa- 
tion rather than establishes a new one, 


Relocation in Johore. In Johore, southernmost state in 
Malaya, resettlement and regrouping may be seen in a charac- 
teristically agricultural setting. The state has a seaward 
fringe of Malay people, especially on the west where Malays 
from Mulacca, from Sumatra across the straits, and from the 
Rhio Islands south of Singapore, live in dispersed settlements 
engaged chiefly in fishing or coconut-growing., Modern rubber 
plantations have developed inland along the highway from Johore 
Bahru through the heart of the country on a NW-SE line. A les- 
ser rubber-growing belt extends along another road running from 
Johore Bahru to Mersing on the northeast coast and is also 
linked to the west coast by a transverse road. Groups of Chi- 
nese squatters, made up of those who fled from the Japanese, 
and of some long-standing pioneers, had taken up positions 
reached along these main roads from which they had fanned out 
partly to the remoter edges of plantations, partly into the 
forest beyond the plantations, They were therefore extremely 
inaccessible to the administration though readily reached by 
the Communists living within the forest. 


Because so much of the land adjoining the roads consisted 
of large plantations, regrouping itself was a major operation: 
about 33,000 Indian laborers and about 40,000 Chinese who were 
squatters in the rubber plantations were involved in the shift, 
Regrouping created plantation-settlements distinctively Indian 
and others which were mainly Chinese, the latter being mixed in 
clan, These groups were fairly central to the plantations and 
could be reached by private roads off the arterial highways, 


Resettlement in Johore, by early 1952, had withdrawn more 
than 90,000 squatters from the forest fringe to defended sites 
close to those main roads from which the squatters had origi- 
nally fanned out [Figure 11]. Altogether 65 new towns and vil- 
lages came into being, most of them strung along the inland 
road and railway line, A cluster of these villages were within 
a ten-mile range on the fan of roads leading from Johore Bahru, 
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and promised to form satellite towns or possibly a conurbation 
in view of the rapid growth of that state capital. All the 

new towns and villages are populated by Chinese of mixed clans, 
While in the 1947 census Johore had only 19 urban groups of 
1,000 persons or more, in 1952 there are 44 with the prospect 
of an even greater number in the near future when the thirty 
villages now less than that size increase their population, 


Johore had been remarkable for its long stretches of road 
bare of any township. Although it has become urbanized its 
chief interest continues to be agricultural. The new defended 
settlements were set up in the expectation that the areas in- 
side and outside the defences would soon become as well culti- 
vated for food as had been the original homesteads. At first 
the farmer squatters were temporarily obliged to become wage- 
earners until their new holdings came into production, revers- 
ing the original tendency and, for the time being, halting the 
trend to diversification of production which the squatters had 
introduced, The state output of vegetables, chickens and pigs 
--the squatter produce--diminished to a trickle and had grave 
repercussions on the cost of living in the older-established 
towns of Johore and in Singapore. It put an end, however, to 
the shifting cultivation by which the lone squatter formerly 
operated in order to counter the limited fertility of forest 
clearings. By a "robber economy” in empty spaces of the forest, 
the squatter in the past had ruined many thousands of acres 
which appear now as useless, seriously eroded scars on the air 
photos of sections of forest where formerly he had roamed free- 
ly [Figure 12]. Tapioca and tobacco had been grown in this way, 
since the shifting method for these commodities was more profit- 
able and less troublesome than the intensive vegetable farming 
which had been the squatters! objective before commerce resumed 
after the war, 


The political consequences of resettlement in Johore are 
significant. Previously Chinese and Malays had been rather 
evenly balanced in numbers, representation, and locational ad- 
vantage in the state. When both were dispersed, the tradition- 
al Malay organization operating through village headmen and 
their councils, district officers, religious leaders, and so on 
gave the Malays the dominant voice in affairs, offsetting the 
isolation and peripheral location of their villages. Withdrawn 
into towns and villages and introduced into the methods of vil- 
lage councils, the resettled Chinese received political recogni- 
tion of a kind they had never before enjoyed. They obtained a 
strong political position because the vigorous encouragement of 
village councils by the state (in its efforts to supply a last- 
ing alternative to Communism) organized their influence and be- 
cause the new councils were intimately related to the central 
authorities by their siting on the roads and railways, Resettlement 
created strong and vocal Chinese communities which have acquired, 
in consequence of the military strategy of their locations, a 
political position as dominant as their numbers had always jus- 
tified but which had remained unachieved in the past because 
they had been dispersed. The sharpening of the communal cleav- 
age by nucleation, which has geographically placed the Chinese 
between the coastal Malays and th central authorities in Johore 
Bahru, has been recognized and to some extent offset by efforts 
to include Malaya in the new village councils, Long-standing 
sood relations have existed between the Malay sultanate fami- 
lies and the Chinese entrepreneurs at the center of state power 
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in Johore Bahru, and this has lessened concern about the chang- 
ing political weight consequent on the resettlement of Chinese, 


Political effects of Resettlement. Malayan resettlement 
thus established a lay-out along the roads and railways of 
large numbers of concentrated Chinese groups for which new 
place names are growing up. By reason of the military strategy 
involved in planning these new communities, they are in posi- 
tions of strong defence and so situated that the central govern 
ment has close and powerful relations with them, The success oO 
the resettlements and particularly of their "village councils" 
marks the strengthening of the central government and a weaken- 
ing of the Communists who have been forced into open actions to 
achieve any objective, who are so pressed for food, supplies 
and information that the numbers of Communist surrenders and 
military setbacks have been increasing in a fashion most encour 
aging to the administration, The position of strength in the 
new towns is undisguisedly also a position of strength for the 
Chinese community, bringing it closer to realizing the polit- 
ical potentialities of Chinese numbers in Malaya. Their signif 
icance, politically and economically, has increased relative to 
other communities and, although Malay authorities have accepted 
the necessities of the situation arising from the threat of 
Communism, the possibilities of communal clashes reaching the 
pitch of civil war are made greater by reason of the recruit- 
ment of Chinese into the police and armed forces for the de- 
fence of the countryside in its new patterns. Hitherto, Chi- 


‘nese had been neither interested nor needed in the armed or 


defensive cadres of Malaya. 


Lessons of Planning. AS a case history of rural resettle- 
ment in the unusual context of an equatorial environment, the 
Malayan experience brought out points important for planners 
elsewhere, The scattered Chinese squatters had gravitated to 
foot-of-hill locations as those most favored for water supply; 
despite the equatorial rainfall, enough potable water for a 
homestead is a constant rural problem, worsened by the fact 
that all truck or market garden crops require regular watering 
owing to the irregular incidence and uneven distribution of 
natural rainfall. Withdrawal to villages accentuated the do- 
mestic water problem for concentrated groups and necessitated 
piping systems. In some new villages wells were dug for the 
purpose, although the equatorial soil does not normally permit 
the sinking of satisfactory wells. More serious still were 
the sanitation problems posed by congestion. Within the forest 
the dispersion of the squatters minimised health risks arising 
from primitive sanitary systems which had a well established 
place in Chinese methods of vegetable growing. Plant pests of 
many kinds increased the violence of their attack on cultivated 
plants when the holdings were close together, The propinquity 
imposed by resettlement and the consequent dangers from contact 
and from insect vectors produced major health dangers. For hu- 
man beings, this was met by large-scale inoculations, by pits 
and by organised refuse disposal, in an attempt to combine bet- 
ter sanitation with the greater need for manuring intensively 
cultivated areas, 


Pigs were an integral part of squatter life, convertin veg 
at into meat and providing manure, Penned in villages [Figu 


et 
13], they caused plagues of flies for a time and increased the 
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incidence of various swine fevers, Ranikhet disease devastated 
the chickens, reducing local poultry supplies and, until inocu- 
lations could be given on a large enough scale, stopping the 
flow of eggs to the cities of the peninsula, where the cost of 
living underwent a further rise, The disruption arising from 
rural resettlement underlined the extent to which the previous- 
ly isolated farmsteads had as a whole become of major impor- 
tance in providing urban food supplies even though the amount 
moving; from any one squatter had been small. During 1951, in 
Johore alone, the market gardening acreage was halved in the 
course of resettlement, eliminating the flow of food to Singa- 
pore and requiring that foods imported into or grown in Singa- 
pore be moved inland to feed rural Johore,. Though the situa- 
tion was one which might have encouraged Malays, uninterrupted 
by resettlement, to take over the function of market gardening, 
they did not do so, missing an opportunity which they had often 
asked for. 


Finding land for resettlement in the mining areas of Perak 
and Selangor was difficult. There the state was obliged to buy 
mining land for the purpose, adding substantially to the cost 
of the population transfer. In other states, the new villages 
and towns could frequently be sited on unused or state land, 
merely requiring the formality of alienation and at no major 
cost. Near Kuala Lumpur, the capital of the Federation, needed 
land was at once potential minins land and also valuable as 
real estate since increased Suburban development was anticipat- 
ed. Nearby resettlements, such as Jinjang, had possibilities 
aS planned satellite towns in a zone eminently suited to serve 
as a dormitory for the already over-congested capital, Jin- 
jang, however, has by the exigencies of the military situation 
and the economic problem posed by the squatters become a town 
made up of 6,000 people living on 180 acres of defended area 
with 2,000 acres of vegetable holdings immediately outside the 
perimeter. The conflict of interests around all major towns 
in ways such as this made the problem of planning very complex, 
especially as Malayan towns were already suffering from housing 
shortages due to the interruption of construction by the war 
and more recently to a lack of construction materials for which 
builders of resettlements and military installations were given 
priority. The cost of buying out other interests to give land 
to the ex-squatters involved spending the equivalent of one 
million US dollars, 


Because the objective of resettlement was military defence, 
only secondary attention was given to the accurate appraisal of 
a resettlement site from the point of view of agriculture and 
even of distance to work, whether in field or mine. Once re- 
located, however, the officers and councils of resettled groups 
aimed to induce resettled families to increase food supplies of 
pork, poultry, eges, and vegetables on lines which at once di- 
versified the national economy and provided the relocated farm- 
er with a stable and reasonable way of life, making him econom- 
ically as secure and independent as he had wanted to be in his 
original homestead. At the same time, resettlements include 
people drawn exclusively from homesteaders and looking solely 
to smallholder farming, and others principally engaged in wage 
work in mines or on plantations who needed only very little farm 
land, which for them was their conventional safeguard against 
the loss of other employment. Some resettlers were essentially 
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suburban requiring little more than housing and access to trans~ 
port. So great is the variety of needs that we may look upon 
Malayan resettlement as one of the few instances of nationally 
organized planning for the location of a complete range of pop- 
ulation. A regrettable feature was that urgency and speed ne- 
cessarily prevented the most balanced possible form of planning. 
Improvisation has been inevitable and the aftermath is as yet 
uncertain, though the unexpected effectiveness of local men re- 
ecruited to run the new organizations in the little towns has 


been a most heartening discovery, 


Educating for Citizenship. A significant feature of the new 
towns and villages has been the establishment of schools [Figure 
14] which formed part of the scheme of incorporating these commu- 
nities into the country as a whole, and to provide alternatives 
and correctives to Communist propaganda, Most schools are of 
primary grade, attended largely by the Chinese and partly sup- 
ported by the settlements. Attendance has steadily increased 
as children ceased to be needed by their parents after the con- 
fusion of moving to and rehabilitating themselves in a new 
Place was over. Both government and private funds helped estab- 
lish the schools which had local management committees. By the 
end of February, 1952, they were attended by about 40,000 chil- 
dren who for the most part had never attended school before, 

The teachers were Chinese recruited through government channels 
and the salaries they were paid were generally better than 
those available to the older type of Chinese schoolmaster in 
the private schools previously set up by and for Chinese in Ma- 
laya. Some government control in finding the teachers needed 
existed from the beginning, but the difficulty of recruiting 
schoolmasters adequately qualified by government standards made 
provisional arrangements and appointments necessary, pending a 
decision whether the government would accept full administra- 
tive responsibility for the schools. The federal government 
interest in this ran athwart at times to that of the local state 
sovernments which hesitated to accept the full costs of so many 
schools for Chinese when fewer facilities were available for 
rural Malays. The shortage of suitable teachers required at 
such brief notice was a difficult problem especially since the 
teaching in the villages came to involve not only primary in- 
struction for children but also for adults who, quickly con- 
scious of the opportunity thus presented to them, began to de-~ 
mand instruction in the evening, 


The political responsibilities of teachers in this context 
were heavy and they always faced the danger of assassination or 
pressure from Communists who looked upon teachers as a spear- 
head aimed against them. Schools presented an admirable oppor- 
tunity for Malayanization: while Chinese materials formed the 
keynote of their work, teachers for the first time gave the 
peasant children an idea of the Malaya they were living in and 
provided instruction in both the Malay and English languages, 
Civic pride began visibly to develop around these new institu- 
tions which, despite the temporary character of their fitments 
at so early a stage, are rapidly becoming community centers, 
foci of discussion groups and sources of news. In this way, 
the new towns and villages have made major strides to enlighten- 
ment of a kind unknown to the villagers when they were isolated 
on their pioneer farms, The appeal of these rough and ready ed- 
ucational facilities even now justifies the general plan to 
provide a positive alternative to the arguments which the Com- 
munists have been offering, 
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Public Services. Land policy has been a delicate phase of 
the problem of dealing with resettlers. In principle, the aim 
has been to issue long-term titles to agricultural settlers who 
want them, on terms not usually involving costs of more than a 
few dollars a year for a long lease, This regularizes a posi- 
tion which has long embarrassed both the squatters and the ad- 
ministration, A section of Malay opinion, which runs strongly 
on land matters, was indignant that a claim derived from ille- 
gal squatting elsewhere should thus be legalized, Because the 
state governments have a high degree of autonomy in matters of 
land policy and use many variations of Malay and British prac- 
tices, titles and conditions of resettlement are different from 
place to place, | 


In each new village stands a police station, Staffing it 
and defending the village perimeter involved the employment 
(for the whole country) of nearly 7,000 full-time police in 
addition to thousands of part-time special constables. This 
was, of course, a major drain upon a country already finding 
its manpower heavily taxed to maintain old services, to estab- 
lish new ones, to control the movement of food supplies, and, 
at the same time, to assist actively the military campaign 
which was steadily going on. Many of the stations were staffed 
from existing corps of Malay police. Gradually Chinese were 
used for the purpose, especially when it was necessary to es- 
tablish popular confidence among those Chinese to whom the po- 
lice had previously been objects of suspicion, distrust and 
ignorance, in part a heritage of communal violence in the Jap- 
anese period, The police began to train Chinese Home Guards 
within the resettlements, aiming thereby to increase Chinese 
participation in defending that which was theirs instead of 
following the previous policy of yielding to any show of 
strength by the Communists. 


The provision of medical and health services had to be an 
integral part of shifting the population, Communal rivalry 
found expression in the insistence by Malay state representa- 
tives that facilities in the new villages and towns should not 
be greater than those already provided for Malay villages which 
had not had the "luxury" of being resettled. Permanent and - 
mobile dispensaries were brought into use and resident medical 
attention established in the bigger settlements, Anti-mala~ 
rial measures were vital and were already part of the public 
services, The congestion among the resettled Chinese was 
a condition different from that which prevailed in most Malay 
villages so that the parity concept contained in it an element 
of risk to the public health. The staffing problem set, how- 
ever, severe limits on what could be accomplished which, for 
the time being, made irrelevant any jealousy about social amen- 
ities, The Malayan Chinese Association, the Red Cross Society, 
and similar voluntary welfare organizations supplemented the 
staff available from state services because it was found that 
Shortage of personnel was more serious than the lack of money 
or equipment, 


National Economy, Resettlement has inevitably had economic 
consequences more far-reaching than these affecting merely the 
relocated individuals. The diminution of rubber output is one 
national consequence of the disruption of labor which has taken 
Place. Another is the great rise in the cost of production in 
mines, plantations, and urban industries, Taxation has risen 
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to meet the emergency expenses and the national cess on rubber 
and tin exports has become vital revenue in the operation to 
isolate the ordinary Malayan from Communist influence, Because 
more than a third of all market gardens went out of cultivation, 
| urban markets suffered considerably. Pigs were slaughtered more 
rapidly than usual and quickly depleted the pork supply. Since 
it was necessary for additional numbers of country people to 
seek wages as temporary laborers on mines, plantations, or pub- 
| lic works, many such once self-supporting people once again had 
to depend for their livelihoods on commodities whose values de- 
pend on political events outside the country. The increased 
demand for rice following on the diminution of supplies of lo- 
cal vegetables made more urgent the imports of rice from Burma 
and Siam where rice prices have moved to record high levels. 
Thus Malayan resettlement went on not only amid the tension of 

a military campaign against Communists, but also in the face of 
an international economic tension created by rising rice prices, 
diminishing rice supplies, increasing rubber ana tin outputs, 
and diminishing rubber and tin prices, 


It is possible that relocation in groups might have taken 
place of its own accord had normality returned to Malaya. Im- 
mediately after the war there had been some sign of withdrawal 
to the towns by some of those who had fled to the forest for 
its relative security during the Japanese occupation. Only the 
future can tell whether there will be a renewed drift to pioneer- 
ing into the forest when defences at the new villages are no 
longer needed, If such a redispersal or “‘resquatterment" takes 
place it will be under control since all the Chinese families 
now have identity cards and their movement can be traced by 


the administration, 


As a denial operation against Communists, the resettlement 
appears to have been successful despite the risks involved in 
the speed and improvisation with which it was carried out. Suc- 
cess at the personal level seems already achieved within the new 
villages though the consequences of major family inconvenience 
may not yet have become crystallized. It is possible that in- 
Gignation against Communists in the forests may be turned 
against the authorities wno caused the troubles of shifting, 
some subversive or Communist individuals have, no doubt, been 
resettled incidentally; but communal village life near police 
stations limits their influence and makes it possible to iden- 
tify and, if necessary, eliminate them, 


The most important criterion of continuing success of the 
resettlement can only be applied later--when there is evidence 
to show whether or not the sense of responsibility and commu- 
nity in new villages (on which so much money and effort have 
been spent) is strong enough to form a feeling of unity with 
the machinery of Malayan sovernment, and to lead the Chinese 
villagers to commit themselves to its support -in a positive at- 
titude against the Communists. 


E. H. G. Dobby 


University of Malaya 
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NOTE ON ILLUSTRATIONS 


The geometrical form and roadside 
location of a resettlement village.. 


Squatter smallholders cut within a 
rubber plantation 


A large regrouping in Perak ........ 


Obiique view of resettlement village 
in Pahang 


A lorry brings the squatter's family 
and property into the new village... 


Roofing the new hut with palm-thatch 


The new smallholding is quickly 
planted with vegetableS 


Satellite resettlement in Johore ... 


The first need in resettlements 
is water 


A resettlement village in Kinta .... 


Diagrammatic map showing the towns o 
over 1000 persons in 1947 as Squares 
towns created since then by resettle 
ment are represented as circles .... 


Sears on the landscape resulting fro 
Lil-planned occupation by squatters 
engaged in shifting cultivation .... 


A resettled miner in Perak watches 


Resettled Chinese children for the 
first time can attend SCcCNOO] 
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A RESEARCH PROJECT ON SOUTHERN ECONOMIC DEVELOP- 
MENT, WITH PARTICULAR REFERENCE TO AGRICULTURE* 


After ten years of prosperity most of American agriculture 
is ina relatively sound position. Outside of the South, Amer- 
ican agriculture has gone far toward solving its resource and 
income problems through the migration of excess farm population, 
the increased availability of capital, and the reorganization 
of the farm firm to insure a better adaptation of land use to 
market requirements, a better combination of labor and capital, 
and a more efficient scale of operations. As a result, demands 
for public agricultural policy, some of which is inconsistent 
with the general public interest, have become less intense. 


Southern agriculture has shared somewhat in this progress 
and prosperity. But it still suffers from a serious misalloca-~ 
tion of resources, low labor productivity, and relatively low 
incomes per worker and per family unit, the causes of which are 
too deep-seated to have been eliminated even by the ameliora- 
tive influences of the past decade. AS a consequence, the 
South has become the principal problem area of the American ag- 
ricultural economy and, continuing to rely upon short-run polit- 
ical manipulation as a substitute for long-run economic read- 
justment, has been the principal stumbling block to the reorien- 
tation and improvement of American agricultural policy. To rem- 
edy this situation it is imperative that research be directed 
toward achieving a fuller understanding of the resource and in- 
come problems of Southern agriculture and toward the develop- 
ment of public policies which will facilitate rather than ob- 
struct necessary economic adjustments in the Southern economy. 


In this belief, the writer has just initiated--with the 
assistance of a substantial research grant to Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity from one of the major foundations--a five-year research 
project on Southern Economic Development, with Particular Ref- 
erence to Agriculture. This note presents an outline of the 
tentative hypotheses and research procedures of this new proj- 
ect. It is hoped that this note will stimulate comments and 
criticisms which will assist the writer in carrying out the 
project most fruitfully, while encouraging others to develop 
similar projects in other important "backward" regions. 


The Orientation of the Project 


It is a significant fact that the economic development of 
the United States has been highly uneven as among the several 
American regions. Certain regions have been in the vanguard 
of industrialization, urbanization, and general economic prog- 
ress; other regions, notably the Southeast, have lagged far be- 
hind, Up to now no one understands either in general or in de- 
tail (1) the nature of economic progress and the reasons for the 


*The writer gratefully acknowledges the personal guidance 
and counsel of Prof. T. W. Schultz, of the University of 
eaEetee} in the development of this research project out- 
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unevenness of economic development; (2) the relationships be- 
tween the level of a region's economic development and the re- 
source and income problems of its agriculture; or (3) the pub- 
lic policies by which significant differences in the economic 
well-being of different regions ultimately might be eliminated, 
We believe that, if it is to be fruitful, much research in ag- 
ricultural economics should be built around the broad concept 
of regional economic development, with particular reference to 
the region's agriculture. The resource and income problems of 
Southern agriculture can scarcely be studied or solved in isola~ 
tion; on the contrary, their solution requires an understanding 
of the economic relationships between the Southern region and 
the rest of the national economy and between Southern agricul- 
ture anu the rest of the Southern economy. 


This research project has as its ultimate objective the 
understanding and solution of these basic relationships, We 
hope that it will eventually make possible generalizations use- 
ful in explaining differences in the economic development of 
different American regions and, possibly, even differences among 
the various nations of the world, It must be recognized, how- 
ever, that the greater the economic and political unit under in- 
vestigation, the more important the historical differences in 
mobility of resources, institutions, cultural heritage, race, 
and the like. Furthermore, within the South itself, striking 
differences can be found among contiguous counties with similar 
economic, political, cultural, and racial background. Hence, 
in order to understand the more purely economic aspects of re- 
gional development, we believe that the initial approach should 
be microscopic rather than macroscopic, 


We therefore propose to select for intensive study several 
groups of contiguous counties scattered over the southeastern 
United States. We shall select counties all of which have had 
a common historical and cultural background but which in recent 
years have experienced a divergent economic development. All of 
the counties selected will have had a similar dependence on ag- 
riculture, a similar agricultural output per worker, and a sim- 
ilar rural level of living, some fifty to seventy-five years 
ago. But of the counties selected some will have had a signifi- 
cant influx of non-agricultural capital and a large rise in per 
capita income; others will not have experienced this development, 
To test certain hypotheses we will subject to intensive economic 
analysis the cconomically "advanced" and the economically "back- 
ward’ counties. 


These hypotheses may be grouped under two broad headings, 
(1) the labor market and (2) the capital market. 


(1) The labor market 


In analyzing the significance of labor to the contrasting 
developments within the two groups of counties, we must demon- 
Strate that there are in fact significant differences among the 
counties within each group in the productivity and income of the 
human agent working in agriculture; and that these differences 
are associated with the presence or absence of an influx of non- 
agricultural capital. For further analysis, we shall investi- 
gate the following hypotheses: 


‘ 
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(a) "Backward" counties 


(i) That the emigration of people (and the immigration 
of capital) has not been sufficient to raise returns to the hu- 
man agent in agriculture to a level comparable with that earned 
in the agriculture of the "advanced" counties; 


ii) That these differences in labor returns cannot 
yet be attributed primarily to differences in preferences for 
leisure and a particular way of life, or to differences in per- 


sonal capacities, between migrants and those who remain; 


(iii) That nearby job opportunities outside of agricul- 
ture are "rationed," in the sense that more local farm people 
would shift to non-farm jobs at prevailing wages if these jobs 


were available; 


(iv) That the failure of adequate emigration of people 


has caused pressure on the local land supply, creating exces- 
sive land values and other barriers to internal farm reorganiza- 
tion and resulting in a low valuation of the net contribution 


of labor to agricultural output; and 


(v) That, if emigration proceeds far enough, addi- 
tional land at lower prices becomes available to farmers who 
remain behind, encouraging needed economic reorganization of 


local agriculture, 


(b) "Advanced" counties 


(1) That, by creating non-agricultural employment op- 
portunities, local industrialization has increased the cost of 
(or value imputed to) the human agent in agriculture; 


(ii) That increased labor costs and valuations in ag- 
riculture have forced a reorganization of the farm firm, there- 
by raising the productivity of the worker remaining in agricul- 
ture to a level which will cover his higher cost; 


(111) That, with the growth of urban centers, new mar- 
kets and marketing facilities will be created which favor local 
agriculture and more public and private services will become 
available, making for a higher rural level of living; 


(iv) That the economic reorganization of local agricul- 
ture may proceed along either or both of two lines, the enlarge- 
ment of full-time farms or an increase in the number of part- 
time farms, which require a higher ratio of capital to labor, 
Even if reorganization proceeds in both directions, a sub- 
hypothesis is that in the short run, total returns to human 
agents living on part-time farms may rise more rapidly than 
those on full-time farms; and . 


(v) That local cultural and institutional barriers 
to the employment of Negroes, either as industrial workers or 
as independent farm tenants or owners, may force them to mi- 
grate long distances and change their occupation, whether they 
live in an "advanced" or "backward" county. 


We will test each of these hypotheses by historical and 
statistical analysis, supplementing it with field work in each 
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group of counties studied. The analysis will involve careful 
comparisons between the "backward" and "advanced" counties with- 
in each group (with separate analyses for whites and Ne roes ) 
with reference to (1) population growth and migration; (2) the 
characteristics, values, attitudes, and motivations of migrants 
vs. non-migrants; (3) local demand for and wage rates of hired 
labor; (4) the extent of the unsatisfied demand for non-agri- 
cultural job opportunities; (5) land values and the productiv- 
ity and net income of the human agent in agriculture; (6) farm 
organization, including product and factor combinations and 
scale of firm; (7) the adequacy of product marketing facilities 
and service enterprises; (8) the nature and extent of part-time 
farming; and (9) the local opportunities for using the Negro 
resources of the South more adequately. | 


(2) The capital market 


In analyzing the significance of capital to the contrasting 
developments within the two groups of counties, we will try to 
estimate the extent of the influx of non-agricultural capital 
and the value of farm capital (land building, machinery, live- 
stock) per agricultural worker, in each of the counties in each 
regroup. For further analysis, we shall investigate the following 
hypotheses: 


(a) "Backward" counties 


(i) That there is a serious deficiency of capital 
available to local agriculture because of inadequate personal 
savings and inadequate resources of the local banking and credit 
institutions; 


(11) That the local capital shortage is reflected in an 
excessive use of labor and a too limited use of capital in ag- 
ricultural production, which seriously limit the possibility of 
reorganizing farm firms. Such reorganization might take one of 
two forms: (a) the establishment of a smaller number of larger, 
more efficient, and more diversified economic units, or (b) the 
transfer of enough capital into local agriculture to develop 
intensive enterprises which can use all labor at hand and still 
raise its value product; 


(iii) That local financial and credit institutions are 
inadequately developed, being unable to supply the capital nec- 
essary for a thoroughgoing economic reorganization of local ag- 
riculture or having failed to recognize the need; 


(iv) That, even more than whites, Negroes face an in- 
Superable barrier in getting access _ to the local capital mar- 


ket for purposes of independent farm operation and management ; 
and 


(v) That local factor markets (for fertilizer, farm 
machinery, feed, ete.) are very imperfect and that business 
units supplying these factors and related services are poorly 
developed, inefficient, non-competitive, and provide inade- 
quate informational and credit facilities, 


(b) "Advanced" counties 


(1) That an influx of non-agricultural capital has in- 
creased total resources of local banking and credit institutions 
and personal savings; 
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(11) That financial institutions have become more ade- 
quate to the needs of local economic development and, in the 
process, have become both more able and more willing to provide 
local agriculture with much-needed capital resources; 


(iii) That, in consequence, considerable economic re- 
organization of local agriculture is actually under way, re- 
sulting in an increased ratio of capital to labor, an increas~ 
ing scale of operations by full-time farms, and a ploughing 
back of outside earnings as capital on part-time farms; 


(iv) That, nevertheless, the entire group of counties 
under study is still a capital-deficit area, with the demand for 
Capital at prevailing interest rates in excess of the supply, so 
that capital must be "rationed" locally; | 


(v) That, in rationing capital, local banking and 
credit institutions favor nearby farmers at the expense of more 
distant farmers in the "backward" counties, and white farmers 


at the expense of Negro farmers; and 


(vi) That local factor markets (for fertilizer, ma- 
chinery, feed, etc.) are becoming less imperfect, providing 
better services to farmers at lower cost, 


Again, we shall have to test each of these hypotheses by 
historieal and statistical analysis, supplementing it with 
field work in each group of counties studied. The analysis 
will involve careful comparisons between the "backward" and "ad- 
vanced" counties within each group with reference to (1) the re- 
lationship between the short- and long-run marginal productiv- 
ity of capital in agriculture and interest rates; (2) levels of 
personal savings, total credit resources, and capital formation; 
(3) the capital requirements of the economic reorganization of 
local agriculture; (4) the stage of development of local credit 
institutions; (5) the extent to which credit institutions recog- 
nize the local need for agricultural capital and are meeting 
this need; (6) the criteria, terms, and conditions according to 
which agricultural loans are being made; (7) the relationships 
between local credit policies and the reorganization of local 
agriculture; (8) the nature and extent of the barriers to move- 
ment of local capital to the "backward" counties and to Negro 
farmers; and (9) the nature of local factor markets and the ad- 
equacy of marketing institutions selling farm supplies to farm-. 


ers. 


A Synthesis 


Finally, we shall try to integrate the more detailed 
studies of the labor and capital markets in the various groups— 
of counties and relate them to an overall theory of economic 
development. Our principal objectives will be to determine 
(1) why outside capital initially flowed into certain communi- 
ties and not into others; (2) whether and (if so) why, capital 
continued to accrete in these communities rather than spreading 
out to other nearby communities; (3) how well an inflow of cap- 
ital has served as a substitute for emigration of people in the 
process of local economic development; and (4) the extent to 
which these developments have served to integrate the local and 
national markets for both capital and labor. We hope ultimately 
to examine (1) the extent to which public policies bearing on 
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farm prices and farm income, farm credit, and extension programs 
are consistent with regional economic progress; and (2) how pub- 
lic policies toward agriculture, industry, and labor might be 
revised to provide for more rapid and less uneven economic de- 
velopment in the Southern region, 


William H. Nicholls 


Vanderbilt University 
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PROBLEMS OF ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT IN INDIA 


"The world should, instead of spending its money on 
arms, turn to building up underdeveloped countries 
so that the basic causes of misery and conflict 
could disappear. If one-tenth of the effort put 
into arming were applied to improvement it would 
change the face of the earth. There would be fresh 


hope for millions and millions," 
--Jawaharlal Nehru 


Observers of the Indian scene were startled early this year 
when, in the largest nationwide elections ever held in the free 
world, the communists emerged as the second most powerful polit- 
ical group in India. They scored alarming gains, particularly 
in South India. While diverse elements such as the traditional 
separatist tendencies of South India, its resentment of Brahmin 
domination from the north, factionalism within the Congress Par- 
ty, especially in Madras, etc., played a role in the communist 
successes, the main contributory factor can be stated quite sim- 
ply--lack of food. The 55 million people of Madras were encoun- 
tering the fourth failure of the monsoon in as many years and 
famine was spreading over the countryside at the time of the 
elections. In Tranvacore-Cochin, the grain ration at the time 
of last year's food shortage was cut from twelve ounces per day 
to eight and then a breakdown of the rationing system reduced 
it to five ounces, The full ration was never restored and vot- 


ers went to the polls on very empty stomachs. 


The second most populous country in the world has two and 
a half times the population of the United States in an area half 
the U.S. expanse. The present Indian population of 361 million 
is increasing by some 45-50 million each decade. Yet acreage 
under cultivation in India is not increasing; yields are only 
a third to a half of those in other major agricultural countries, 
ana annual per capita food consumption in India has been declin- 
ing in recent years. The burden of food imports places a very 
heavy drain on India's foreign exchange resources, Both last 
year and this year India has had to import almost five million 
tons of foodgrains at an annual cost of $500 million, 


Over two-thirds of the Indian labor force is engaged in ag- 
riculture, yet India is not self-sufficient in foodstuffs. Al-' 
though India produces 60 million tons of foodgrains. annually, 
her population on rations grows larger each year--114 million in 
1950, 125 million in 1951, 140 million in 1952, Both per capita 
acreage under food crops ana per capita food consumption have 
fallen in recent decades. The former declined from .83 acres 
per capita in 1911 to .64 by 1951. In contrast, in the United 
States, over 4 acres per capita are under food crops. In India 
75 million agricultural workers cultivate 340 million acres 
while in the United States only 8 million work 360 million 
acres. The United States uses 2.5 million tractors, India about 
10,000, The United States applies 20 million tons of fertilizer 
to its land each year; India uses only 400,000 tons and this in 
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good part on non-food acreage. (1) 


Twenty years ago Indians consumed some 370 lbs. of food- 
grains per capita per year. By 1950-51 this had declined to 
315 lbs. and by 1956 when it is estimated that Indian popula- 
tion will have reached 378 million and its food grain deficit, 
in the absence of development, some 7.2 million tons per year, 
the per capita foodgrain consumption will be down to about 300 
lbs. By 1960 India's population will exceed 400 million and 
the implications for food supply are obvious. (2) Today total 
food consumed in India averages 1760 calories per capita per 
day as against the 2010 calories prescribed by the FAO as the 
minimum to sustain health in tropical countries, Inadequate 
nutrition increases susceptibility to disease, of course, and 
the average life span in India is only 27 years. Nearly 60 per 
cent of the people die before they reach the age of 30 and 45 
per cent before their tenth year. In overall terms the extent 
of India's poverty is measured by an annual per capita income 
of about itt compared to $100 in Japan and $773 in Great 
Britain. (3) 


While India needs many things, the crux of her development 
problem, particularly over the immediate and short term, is the 
requirement for a major effort, by every possible means, to max- 
imize foodgrain output. Perhaps nowhere else in the world, ex- 
cept Japan, is the problem of the pressure of population on the 
land more intense and solutions required more urgently than in 
India. (4) The existence of the present moderate government and 
India's continued adherence to the free world is squarely de- 
pendent upon the ability of Indian planners, with outside assist- 


(1) The figure of 60 million tons for Indian foodgrain output 
and 340 million cultivated acres, are estimates for the 
total of reporting and non-reporting areas in India and 
provide for double cropping. Published agricultural sta- 
tistics of India usually refer only to reporting areas and 
place this at 240-250 million acres, with foodgrain output 
of 42-45 million tons from this acreage. Under the British 
the published agricultural statistics related only to the 
provinces of British India and did not include the 500-odd 
princely states, Thus far, in its agricultural reporting 
system, the present Indian government has continued to ex- 
clude the areas of the former princely states, and there- 
fore caution must be used in interpreting the officially 
released agricultural data." 


(2) "India's Future Population," The Eastern Economist (New 
Delhi) April 20, 1951, 654%. See also R. K. Mukherjee, Food 
Planning for 400 Millions, Rev. Ed. (Bombay), i946, 


(3) See First Report of the National Income Committee, Depart- 
ment of Economic Affairs, Ministry of Finance, Government 
of India (New Delhi) April 1951. 


(4) For an Indian view see Baljit Singh, Population and Food 
Planning in India (Bombay), 1947; also M, B. Nanavati and 
J. J. Anjaria, The Indian Rural Problem (Bombay) Indian 
Society of Agricultural Economics, 1947. 
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ance, to solve the problem within this decade, That Indian 
leaders are aware of the magnitude and gravity of their econom- 
ic situation is seen in their enthusiasm for and devotion to 
economic planning and development. Perhaps in no other country 
in the free world has so much attention been paid to and so 
large an effort directed towards economic development. 


Development Planning in India. For more than two decades 
numerous planning proposals have been advanced in India. The 
Indian National Congress Party, through its All-India Congress 
Committee, was responsible for the establishment of a National 
Planning Committee in 1938. The work of this body was inter- 
rupted by World War II and the imprisonment of Congress leaders 
but was resumed afterwards and some thirty planning reports on 
subjects ranging from Public Health to River Valley Development 
were issued. At its final meeting in New Delhi on March 26, 
1949, the Committee, in turning its records and reports over to 
the President of the Indian National Congress, recommended that 
the new government take official action in the planning field. 
Accordingly, after some little delay, the Government established 
a National Planning Commission in February 1950, with Prime Min- 


ister Nehru as chairman, (5) 


Indian attitudes in favor of planning had been stimulated 
not only by the activities of the National Planning Committee 
but also by the publication of the Bombay and Gandhian Plans, 
The famous Bombay Plan, prepared by eight leading Indian indus- 
trialists and first published in January 1944, called for the 
expenditure of Rs. 100 billion over a period of three five year 
plans. The aim of the plan was to double per capita income 
within 15 years by doubling agricultural output and by increas- 


ing industrial output fivefold. 


While the Bombay Plan was, of course, never carried out 
the magnitude of its proposed expenditures ana the scope and 
challenge it presented had considerable influence on later 


planning. (6) 


The Gandhian concept of village self-sufficiency formed 
the basis of the Gandhian Development Plan prepared by S. N. 
Agarwal, Principal of the Govindram Seksaria College of Commerce 
at Wardha, This plan proposed that, probably as a counter- 
weight to the industry emphasis of the Bombay Plan, agricultural 
development looking toward national self-sufficiency in food- 
stuffs be given the main emphasis in planning. Limited indus- 
trial development was sponsored but the stimulation of rural in- 
dustry with a view to a more balanced village economy was given 
more weight. The plan contemplated the expenditure of Rs. 37 
billion over a ten year period for rural self-sufficiency. (7) 


The National Planning Commission was no sooner established 


in 1950 than it was called upon to prepare the Indian section of 


the Colombo Plan for the Commonwealth Consultative Committee 


(5) Ps .8: Nag, A Study of Economic Plans for India (Bombay), 


(6) V. Vithal Babu, Towards Planning (Delhi), 1950. 


(7) Shriman N, Agarwal, The Gandhian Plan of Economic Develop- 
ment for India (Bombay), 1944, 
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meetings in London in September 1950. Two six year plans were 
worked out, the larger involving an expenditure of Rs. 31.6 
billion. Due to India's limited financial resources, however, 
a smaller program with an estimated cost of Rs. 18.4 billion 
was submitted. (8) After the September meetings this plan was 
refined, improved and reissued in July 1951 as India's official 
five year plan. 


The Five Year Plan. The Five Year Plan contemplates an 
outlay of Rs. 17.93 billion, divided into two parts, The first 
part, involving an expenditure of Rs. 14.93 billion, represents 
the outlay on development which seems, in Indian eyes, manage- 
able with resources now in sight. It takes into account the re- 
sources that can be raised internally through taxation and bor- 
rowing, external assistance which has already been offered to 
India and which is likely to be available in the five year pe- 
riod for financing the Plan. In addition it assumes deficit 
financing to the extent of Rs. 2.9 billion if no further for- 
eign assistance is forthcoming. While this will impose consid- 
erable strain on the Indian economy which has been under infla- 
tionary pressure, the National Planning Commission states flat- 
ly that "if faced with the choice between the continuance of 
the existing difficulties (inflationary pressures and strains) 
for some time and the abandonment of the rate of development im- 
plicit in an outlay of Rs. 1,493 crores, the country will choose 
the former." (9) The second part of the Plan provides for an 
expenditure of Rs. 3.00 billions (Rs. 17.93 billions minus Rs. 
14.93 billions) and is only to be undertaken if additional for- 
eign assistance is forthcoming. 


The expenditure of the Rs. 14.93 billion in the first part 
of the Plan is to be broken down as follows: 


INDIAN FIVE YEAR PLAN: CATEGORIES 
OF EXPENDITURES FOR PART ONE 


Outlay During | Percentage of 
1951-56 Total Outlay 
(in billion Rs.) | During 1951-56 
Agriculture and Rural 
1.92 12.8 
Irrigation and Power 4.50 30.2 
Transport and Communications... 3.88 26.1 
Industry 1.01 6.7 
Rehabilitation 5.3 
Miscellaneous 229 1.9 
Total 14.93 100.0 


(8) V. Vithal Babu, The Colombo Plan and India (Delhi) 1951; 
see also, V.K.R.V. Rao, “The Colombo Plan for Economic 
Development: An Indian View," Lloyd's Bank Review, July 
1951. 


(9) The First Five Year Plan, National Planning Commission, 
Government of India (New Delhi) 1951, 37. 
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The primary aim of the Plan is to improve agricultural produc-— 
tion. It is recognized, however, that this involves progress 

in a number of closely related spheres: irrigation facilities 
must be expanded on a major scale, fertilizer must become avail- 
able on a large scale, provision must be made for bringing to 
the farmer the technical knowledge and equipment necessary for 
improving agricultural efficiency, and facilities developed for 
providing alternative employment opportunities in rural areas, 
These have been given top priority in the plan. (10) It is also 
assumed that land tenure changes already begun by the states 


will continue. (11) 


If the first part of the Plan is fully carried out, it is 
expected that 23.7 million additional acres will be put into 
cultivation and foodgrain output increased by 7.2 million tons. 
In addition substantial increases in jute (2 million 400 lb. 
bales), cotton (1.2 million 392 1b. bales) and sugar (690,000 
sur tons) are anticipated. In the industrial sector it is ex- 
pected that jute manufactures can be increased by one-fourth 
over present levels, steel output raised from one million to 
1.3 million tons, cement production increased from 2.6 million 
to 4.6 million tons, and other substantial increases in alumi- 
num, paper, newsprint and salt achieved. (12) 


Agricultural Development. First priority in Indian devel- 
opment planning and allocation of resources needs of necessity 
to be given to a multi-pronged attack on India's stagnant agri- 
culture designed to raise yields on existing land, regularize 
water supply and put additional land into cultivation, Indian 
yields are among the lowest in the world. Only approximately 
750 lbs. of rice per acre is produced compared to 1400 lbs. in 
the U. S., 1550 in China and 2100 in Japan. Wheat yields aver- 
age 630 lbs. per acre in India compared to 990 in China, 966 in 


(10) "A Story and a Plan," The Eastern Economist (New Delhi) 
August 10, 1951. 


(11) For a detailed discussion of this problem see Report of 
the Congress Agrarian Reforms Committee, Congress Party 
(New Delhi) 1949; A. N. Vij, “Financial Aspects of the 
Abolition of the Zamindari," Reserve Bank of India Bulletin 
(Bombay ) June 1950; K. Becker, "Land Reform Legislation in 
India, Middle £ast Journal, Summer 1951. 


(12) For a more detailed critical analysis see C. N. Vekil and 
P., R. Brahmananda, Planning for a Shortage Economy, the 
Indian Experiment (Bombay) 1952. Following the meeting of 
the Colombo Plan Consultative Committee in Karachi in March 
1952, the Indian Finance Minister Deshmukh, announced that 
India's Five Year Plan would be converted into a six-year 
plan to conform to the Colombo Plan, by the simple expedi- 
ent of adding to the First Five Year Plan, the development 
programs which were to be left over to the first year of 
the second five year plan. Outlays would then increase 
from a total of 17.93 billion rupees in the first five year 
plan to 23 billion rupees for the six-year plan. For fur- 
ther details cf. Indian News Digest, Reserve Bank of India 
(Bombay) April 1, 1952, 10; and also The Colombo Plan, 
Progress Report of the Consultative Committee (Karachi) 
Maren, 1952, 17-29. 
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Tran, 1026 in the U. S., and 1536 lbs. in Japan. Yet by exten- 
sive application of fertilizer, widespread agricultural exten- 
sion work using improved seeds, better farm implements, more 
modern techniques, regularization of water supply via tube- 
wells, minor and major irrigation projects, India could probab- 
ly achieve a 60 per cent increase in foodgrain yields and a 100 
per cent increase in vegetables, potatoes, etc, 


It is estimated that the application of fertilizer alone 
could increase foodgrain yields by at least 30 per cent. (13) 
Presently India uses almost no fertilizer on food crops. Such 
fertilizer as it imports goes mainly for cash crops such as 
jute and cotton and sugar. When the newly constructed, govern- 
ment owned, Sindri fertilizer plant reaches its capacity output 
of 350,000 tons a year, it may be possible through government 
subsidization to bring the cost of fertilizer down to levels 
where foodgrains farmers can make use of it. Presently the 
cost of imported fertilizer is beyond their reach. One long 
ton of fertilizer can cover 35 acres and increases the produc- 
tion of rice by 30 per cent and accordingly results in an in- 
creased rice output of 3.75 long tons. (Tu) 


One American agricultural extension expert working in the 
Etawah district of Uttar Pradesh demonstrated that foodgrains 
yields could be increased 40 to 50 per cent simply by improved 
agricultural techniques, Yields of vegetables and other crops 
were raised 100 per cent by such techniques. Quite apart from 
fertilizer or better agricultural techniques, yields are very 
much higher on irrigated than on unirrigated land. The rice out 
put in the Central Provinces, for example, is one-third higher 
on irrigated than on unirrigated land. In the Punjab it is more 
than 100 per cent higher. In the same fashion wheat output is 
50 per cent higher in Uttar Pradesh on irrigated land and 120 
per cent higher in Bombay. Yet despite the obvious benefits of 
irrigation only approximately 10 per cent of the cultivated 
acreage of India is under irrigation. Much can also be accom- 
plished through reclamation, One acre of newly reclaimed land 
(e.¢c., Kans grass land) will produce more than one-half ton 
per acre. (15) Obviously a concerted and sustained drive on 


(13) W. Burns, Technological Possibilities of Agricultural Devel- 
opment in India (Lahore) 1944, 


(14) Vladimir Ignatieff, Efficient Use of Fertilizers, Food and 
Agricultural Organization (Washington) 1949; “Results of 
Experiments and Practical Experience in the Use of Ferti- 
lizers and Manures with Rice," Food and Agricultural Or- 
ganization of the United Nations, Doc, No. FAO/51/8/1673, 
January 1951. 


(15) Reclamation of 'Kans' Lands, Ministry of Agriculture, Gov- 
ernment of India (Series 1, Pamphlet No. Dy (New Delhi) 
1949, The Kans is a coarse perennial grass, a very tena- 
cious and pernicious weed, with long seeping roots going 
down to a depth cf as much as 36 inches below the surface, 
The result of this deep penetration is that all the mois- 
ture and nutrient elements of the soil are absorbed by 
this grass through its deep roots while the shallow roots 
of the foodgrains go practically without moisture and soil 
nutrients. Its growth is so rapid and spontaneous that it 
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Indian agriculture along these lines offers vast possibilities 
and provides hope that the Malthusian cycle 4n India may yet 


be broken. (16) 


The attack envisaged by the Five Year Plan and its results 
are as follows: 


ACREAGE AND FOOD RESULTS OF THE FIVE YEAR PLAN 


Additional 
Area 
Production 
000 Acres) | (000 tons) 
Minor Irrigation ProjectS 7,022 1,932 
Land Improvement and Reclamation Schemes | 
Central Tractor Organization--1,500 
Cultivation of fallow lands ~=H3300} 7,405 1,524 
Other land improvement schemes—l1 ,905 
Manure and fertilizer schemeS 584 
Other Projects e eee 520 


SOURCE: First Five Year Plan, p. 81. 


India has more river valley development projects underway 
than any other country in the world. Some 135 projects are 
under construction while another 122 are in the planning 
stages. (17) The projects covered by the five year plan are 
calculated to irrigate an additional area of 8.7 million acres 
in the last year of the plan and to generate 1.1 million KW of 


additional power. After completion and full development of 


these projects, the total addition to the area irrigated will 
be 16,5 million acres, and to power 1.93 million KW. 
acres and to power 1.93 million Kw. 


succeeds in the course of time in ousting all the food- 
trains from the field. The farmer with his ordinary plow 
and the average bullock is unable to root out this weed 
which spreads from year to year. The extent of Kans in- 
fested land in India is estimated at 10 million acres 
mainly in the northern Central Provinces, Madhya Bharat, V 
Vindhya Pradesh, and certain parts of the United Provinces, 
The Ministry of Agriculture, with the aid of an IBRD loan, 
has established a Central Tractor Organization at Ganga 
Khadir, in the Meerut district of the UP, to uproot the 
weed and reclaim the land. If the 10 million acres can be 
reclaimed, it will add nearly 3 million tons to India's 
food supply. 


(17) For further details see "Irrigation and Hydro-Electric 
Projects Planned or in Progress in India," Indian Concrete 
Journal (New Delhi) December 1950, 291-374; S. G. Bose, 
The Damodar Valley Project (Calcutta) 1948, 
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Minor irrigation includes surface wells, tubewells, tanks, 
ponds and reservoirs. Tubewells have been utilized successful- 
ly in those sections of India where the ground water table is 
adequate. From 1934 to 1938, Sir William Stamp, then chief ir- 
rigation engineer in the United Provinces, directed the construc” 
tion of some 1,800 tubewells in the western Ganges valley. By 
1951 there were over 2000 tubewells in operation in the western 
UP irrigating over a million acres. Stamp estimated that tube- 
wells driven to a depth of 350 feet would increase yields by 50 
or 60 per cent in all years and save the entire crop in drought 
years. In terms of previous experiences in the UP, a standard 
tubewell can irrigate at least 500 acres and increase foodgrain 
yields by 340 tons on this acreage. If, as Sir J. P. Srivastava, 
former Minister of Agriculture of the UP, estimates, one ton of 
food will keep a family of five from starvation for one year, 
the increased yield of 340 tons per tubewell would feed 1,700 
persons. (18) Tubewells are an effective supplement to river 
valley projects since they can provide irrigation in areas 
where no major river valley projects are scheduled. The main 
limitation is the ground water supply. India's Five Year Plan 
-ealls for some 3000 tubewells and a contract for the first 965 
was awarded to Associated Tubewells, Ltd., of London, in 1951. 
Major emphasis has been placed on irrigation in the Five Year 
Plan's agricultural sector since only one-third of India's 
total sown acreage has a reasonably assured water supply. Ap- 
proximately 5 of the 7.2 million tons of increased foodgrain 
output in the plan are to be obtained by irrigation. 


The annual increase in population in India requires 700,000 
tons of additional foodgrains each year. Over a decade some 
seven million additional tons are required just to keep pace 
with the growth in population. There is general agreement among 
observers that by 1960-61 India's foodgrain deficit, in the ab- 
sence of effective development measures, will reach 10-12 mil- 
lion tons. Under these circumstances it is clear that the many- 
faceted attack on the food problem provided for in the Five Year 
Plan by agricultural extension, fertilizer, improved seeds and 
tools, reclamation, tubewells, river valley development and oth- 
er irrigation measures, is a minimum program which must be 
achieved if India is not to be overshelmed by disaster. In cold 
statistical terms, with the agricultural development contemplat- 
ed in the Plan, foodgrain consumption in 1956 may reach 350 lbs. 
per capita, whereas in the absence of development it would be 
some 300 lbs., a gain of about 50 1bs., but the 350 lbs. is 
still 20 lbs. less than the quantity per capita available in the 
late thirties--370 lbs. (19) 


(18) For further details see Gerald Lacey, Irrigation (Section 
on India and Pakistan) (London) 1950; Sir William Stamp, 
Groundwater Irrigation for Expanding Food Production in 
India (New Delhi) 1951; Parsons, Johnston, Brush Interna- 
tional, Groundwater Survey for the Government of India, 
Engineering Report No. TIBA1-0 (Los Angeles) 1951. 


(19) Sen Pavakar, The Food Problems of India (Calcutta) 1950; 
Features of India's Economic Development, Ministry of Com- 
merce, Government of India (Delhi) 1950. 
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Fisheries Development. An obvious, though not necessarily 
easy way of increasing India's food supply is to develop the 
country's fisheries. Fish consumption in India is 3.4 lbs. 
per annum per capita as against approximately 16 lbs. in Ceylon, 
70 in Burma and 90 in Japan, (20) The scope for the development 
of fisheries in India is thus considerable. An increase in the 
fish supply would provide supplemental food for at least 135 
million Indians~--50 million untouchables, 42 million Muslims, 

29 million tribal people, 7.5 million Sikhs, 6.5 million Chris- 
tians, and many low caste Indians. High caste Hindus are for- 
bidden to eat fish by their dietary regulations but this does 
not affect the lower castes, It is estimated that approximately 
38 per cent of the Indian people eat fish. Lack of cold storage 
and transportation facilities, backwardness and indebtedness of 
the fishing communities, inability of small, poorly constructed 
fishing craft to operate beyond a few miles from shore, all 

have handicapped the development of Indian fisheries, (21) The 
Five Year Plan provides for a start in an attempt to increase 
Indian fisheries by a proposed expenditure of Rs. 43 million 
($9.2 million) during the period 1951-56. Obviously a great 
deal more could be done if more funds could be allotted. 


Development of Industry and Mining. Though India has 
greater industrial facilities than any other country between 
Italy and Japan, and is oddly enough the eighth largest indus-~- 
trial country in the world, its industrial base is small both 
in comparison to its needs and to its potentialities. India 
has many of the basic resources necessary for large scale indus- 
trialization,. With the best iron ore deposits in Asia, adequate 
supplies of coking coal, a surplus of manganese ore and good re- 
serves of refractory minerals and abrasives, there is little 
reason for India's steel Industry to continue to produce but one 
million tons of steel per year and for India to continue to im- 
port iron and steel. (22) While industry has expanded somewhat 
between 1920 and 1950--coal output rose from 19 million to 32 
million tons, steel from 200,000 to a little over a million tons 
--the potential is much greater. For example, the raw materials 
for the production of pig iron--coal, limestone, dolomite, fluor- 
spar, refractory materials, and iron ore--are adequate or abun- 
Gant. Yet progue tion in 1950 was only 1.65 million tons, less 
than the 1940 figure of 1.99 million tons, Similarly total 
bauxite reserves are estimated at 250 million tons, yet bauxite 
preduction in 1950 was but 5,000 tons and aluminum production 
was only 3,600 tons. (23) Over two-thirds of India's annual 
coking coal production is being used for non-metallurgical pur- 


poses. 


(20) First Five Year Plan, op. cit.,; 136. 


(21) Handbook of Indian Fisheries (prepared for the third meet- 
ing of the Indo-Pacific Fisheries na ott: Ministry of Ag- 


riculture, Government of India (New Delhi) 1951. 
(22) A. N. Agarwal, Industrial Problems of India (New Delhi) 
1950. | 


(23) Statistical Outline of India, 1951, Department of Economics 
and Statistics, Tata Industries (Bombay) 1951. 
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The Five Year Plan seeks to obtain a slight increase in 

industrial output, because it is recognized that this is essen- 
tially an area for private capital investment and expansion. 
Of a total Five Year Plan expenditure of $3.1 billion (dollar 
equivalent of rupee total) industry is allocated $212 million, 
or about 7 per cent. Targets in the industrial sectors are as 
follows: 


MAIN TARGETS FOR INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 


pacity and/or 

Assumed Base 1956-57 

of Production 
Cotton cloth (million yards) ....... 4,000 5 5500 
Cotton yarn (Million 168.) 1,350 1,750 
Cement (million tons ) eeoeoeeeeeee eee @ 3 4.6 
Steel-Installed Capacity (000 tons) 1,050 2,150 
Sulphuric Acid (000 tons) ...c.ce.eee 102 174 
Matches (O00 600 790 
Power (Mil120n EWE) 5,000 10,000 
Power Alcohol (000 gallons) ........ 4,500 200,000 


SOURCE: Eastern Economist, August 10, 1951, p. 183 


While these targets are admittedly limited, they indicate the 
recognition in the minds of the Indian planners of the basic 
need to give priority to India's most urgent and pressing prob- 
lem, raising food output. 


Transportation. If the food targets can be met and if the 
additional power and coal become available to permit a stepping 
up of industrial activity, an increased burden will be placed 
upon India's already overburdened railroads. On a basis propor- 
tionate to population, passenger traffic in India is twice as 
heavy as in Great Britain and two and a half times as heavy as 
in France, India has 10,700 inhabitants per mile of railroad 
lines compared to 680 in the U. S., 2,510 in the U. K., and 
1,630 in France. India has 8,400 locomotives (mostly over age) 
and 225,000 freight cars to service 82,000 miles of track while 
the U. K. has 19,600 locomotives and 1,108,000 freight cars for 
72,400 miles of track and France has 12,000 locomotives and 
386,000 freight cars for 78,300 miles of track. (24) The Indian 
railways emerged from the depression of the thirties with con- 
Siderable arrears in maintenance and replacement expenditures, 
During World War II the transport system was strained to the 
breaking point while railway workshops were diverted to the man- 
ufacture of ammunition. Partition placed a further strain on 


(24) For Indian statistics see Rowland Owen, Economic and Com- 
mercial Conditions in India, Overseas Economic Surveys 
(London) 1949, 
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the system. Only an IBRD loan of $35 million for the purchase 
of locomotives enabled the Indian railways to regain some of 
the lost ground in the postwar period. Heavy food imports in 
the past two years have again produced strain. The volume of 
traffic waiting to be moved increased from 58,000 carloads in 
mid-1950 to 106,000 carloads in mid-1951. Passenger traffic has 
increased to nearly 2-1/2 times the pre-war level. The over- 
riding and urgent need in transportation is to replace outworn 
and obsolete railroad equipment and most of the funds allotted 
in the five year plan to transportation are to be used for this 
purpose. Very little is available for expansion. 


There is very real need in India for extensive development 
of a road system. India has only 89 miles of road per 100,000 
inhabitants compared to 2,500 in the U.S., 934 in France, and 
392 in the U.K. Many villages are isolated and inaccessible, 
Stringency of funds and the need to assign a higher priority to 
railroad improvement greatly limits road expenditures in the 
Five Year Plan. The need is there; the resources are not. 


Community Development and Refugee Rehabilitation. Between 
six and seven million Hindus fled from Pakistan to India, leav- 
ing most of their possessions behind, at the time of partition 
and after. (25) About half of these were absorbed in rural 
areas in India. One of the most interesting and stirring de- 
velopments in post-partition India, which has captured the imag- 
ination and enthusiasm of Prime Minister Nehru, Ambassador 
Bowles, and numerous visitors, has been the development of new 
towns and villages by displaced persons with some assistance 
from the Government of India. Three may be cited: Faridabad, 


Nilokheri, and Gandhidam, 


Faridabad is one of several types of model projects that 
India hopes to expand on a country-wide scale. With a loan of 
only $5,000,000 from the central Government this extraordinari- 
ly distressed rural village seventeen miles from the capital 
was transformed into a suburban industrial center where 50,000 
formerly penniless refugees support themselves in a modern town, 
The benefits extend to hundreds of surrounding agricultural vil- 
lages whose produce comes to Faridabad for marketing and aids 


thousands of peasants, 


Using the modest capital provided by the Government, the 
refugees built the town themselves, including the homes in which 
they live, the factories where they will work, and such social 
amenities as schools and a modern hospital. 


Making small monthly payments from their earnings they are 
repaying a Government loan at a standard interest rate and the 
homes will be theirs in thirty years. Meanwhile, Faridabad is 
a property already worth many times the amount of money put 
into it. A water supply and drainage system has been completed. 
A power station with a 6000 KW generator, received as part ofr 
India's share of German reparations, has been put into operation 
and is now not only supplying power for street lighting, tube- 
wells and workshops but provides a surplus which is sold to 
Delhi. Batas have agreed to put up a modern shoe factory em- 
ploying 6000 workers. 


(25) For a full discussion of the Indian refugee problem see 
C. N. Vakil, Economic Consequences of Divided India 
(Bombay) 1950, 77-126. 
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Faridabad has been accomplished in four years. This ex- 
periment is particularly impressive, because four years ago the 
community's inhabitants, mostly displaced shopkeepers and money~- 
lenders driven out of Pakistan in religious risings, were living 
virtually without shelter in hopelessness and squalor unsur- 
passed in India. 


Nilokheri is a smaller town of 10,000 located in the Karnal 
district of the Punjab, 85 miles north of Delhi. It attempts 
to provide a balanced urban-rural economy aiming at self-suffi- 
ciency. The construction program in its final stages includes 
workshops, homes, schools, a polytechnic vocational training 
center, a movie house, a printing press, a 21 room hotel and va~ 
rious small industrial shops. It has cost about Rs. 10 million, 
After inspecting Nilokheri, Prime Minister Nehru is reported to 
have said, "We should have 10,000 Nilokheris in India." (26) 


Gandhidam is to be located next to Kandla, a new port be- 
ing constructed at the extreme end of the Gulf of Kutch. Both 
are to be connected by a rail link with Dessa some 170 miles 
back in the hinterland on the railroad to Delhi. Since Kandla 
will be some 210 miles nearer Delhi than Bombay it is expected 
to divert some of the shipping from that congested port. An 
American architectural firm, Adams, Howard, and Greeley of Bos- 
ton, headed by the director of the town planning department of 
MIT, has been retained to advise on the plans for Gandhidanm, 


Indian enthusiasm for community development and rural im- 
provement which began with the pilot development project at 
Mahewa in the Etawah district of the U.P. (27) and was fanned 
by Faridabad and Nilokheri, among others, is spreading. The 
Point Four program in India presently calls for fifty-five de- 
velopment and rural improvement areas, each comprising roughly 
300 villages with an area of about 400 to 500 square miles and 
a population of about 200,000, Thus the areas selected will 
cover more than 16,000 villages and about ten million people. 
Following the general pattern set in the pilot study at Etawah, 
each project will lay heavy stress on increasing agricultural 
production, In addition a central village will be developed in 
each project where industrial development will be encouraged, 
In these expanded villages small textile mills, brick plants, 
blacksmith shops, grain mills and the like are to be developed. 
Here also will be the headquarters for hospital and health serv- 
ices for the surrounding villages and the centralized direc- 
tion of the building of roads, drilling of tube wells, and the 


(26) "New Townships for Half a Million," Special Release No. 
64/51, Government of India Information Services (Singapore) 
February 12, 1951; Low Cost Housing in South and Southe st 
Asia, United Nations (New York), 1951. 


(27) "Pilot Development Project in the U.P.," Department of 
Research and Statistics, Reserve Bank of India, Indian 
News Digest, November 1, 1951, 7-8; "The Pilot Develop- 
ment Project for Improvement of Rural Life in India," 
Reserve Bank of India Bulletin (Bombay) July 1950, 473-474; 
Albert Mayer, A Progress Report on Pilot Development Proj- 
ects at Etawah and Gorakhpur, U.P., India, Agricul tural 
Missions, Inc., 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y., Mim- 
eograph Series 212, No. 573, 1951. 
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planning of literacy classes for the villagers. (28) 


Conclusion. A survey of India's development problems 
leaves one both discouraged and encouraged--discouraged because 
of the enormity and magnitude of the tasks ahead, of the things 
that need to be done and will not be easy to do-~-encouraged be- 
cause clear solutions are apparent. It is not a hopeless situ- 
ation, Yields can be increased, additional land can be put into 
cultivation, water supply can be regularized, the foreign ex- 
change savings resulting from a decreased need to import food- 
stuffs can be used to purchase machinery and equipment to build 
up India's industrial strength. There is a vast potential. It 
will be hard to develop but it can be done and Indians are an- 
xious and eager to do it. There is not in India the reluctance 
and lethargy toward economic development which characterizes 
some of the other countries of the Middle East. India needs ex- 
ternal assistance. It has already been forthcoming from the 
West (U.S., U.K., Canada. Australia, New Zealand) and from the 
International Bank. But present levels of aid are clearly insuf- 
ficient; more must be done and quickly. The West has possibly 
five years of grace left to help India help itself. If, by the 
time of the next general elections, there has not been a materi- 
al betterment in the economic position of the people of India, 
an extreme leftist coalition may defeat the Congress Party and 
possibly bring India into the Soviet orbit. 


Jerome B, Cohen 


School of Business and Civic 
Administration 
College of the City of New York 
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THE REQUIREMENTS OF AN EFFECTIVE 
POINT FOUR PROGRAM* 


Some interesting light can be thrown on the problems of the 
lesser developed areas of the world, and on the relationship of 
the United States to these areas, by following through the logic 
of the following assumption: That the U. S. has accepted as es- 
sential that the underdeveloped countries achieve sustained eco- 
nomic development and substantially raise their levels of living 
within the twentieth century. If this were a high-priority ele- 
ment in national policy, what type of assistance program would 
make sense? I am not clear under what combination of circum- 
stances such an assumption would actually apply, but, in any 
case, it provides a useful context for analysis.(1) 


Certainly, it would suggest a "Point Four" framework quite 
aifferent from the present one which involves the difficult 
proposition of attempting to achieve large scale results with a 
miniature program and with a minimum of major changes in nation- 
al policy lying outside the field of technical assistance. 


One preliminary point should be made. The underdeveloped 
areas contain from half to two-thirds of the world's population 
(the number depending upon the definitions we use) made up of 
many nations and many different cultures, confronting a variety 
of material circumstances and a great variety of socio-economic 
problems. To say anything that applies to all these areas, one 
has to speak in quite general terms. This obviously involves 
many dangers, but it can also serve to bring to the fore some 
basic problems which might otherwise be overlooked. I should 
like to sketch the subject in rather bold strokes in order to 
lay bare some suggestive outlines, 


Now what can be said about the requirements of an effec- 
tive point four program? 


Its first requirement consists of an appreciation of the 
full magnitude of the problem of economic development for the 
underdeveloped countries. Obviously, no program can be expect- 
ed to be successful unless the means are both appropriate and 
Sufficient to fulfill the stated ends. For an economically 
backward country to achieve substantial development at this 
late stage of history is a matter of the greatest difficulty. 
It is worth noting that Western Europe and the United States 
enjoyed some very important advantages by being relatively 
early on the industrial scene, 


*This paper is largely based on an address, "Public Enter- 
prise in Economic Development," delivered before the So- 
ciety for Social Research, at its Chicago meeting, on 
July 11, 1952. 


(1) In leaving political considerations out of the following 
discussion, as in setting out the underlying ceteris pari- 
bus assumption, I realize that an artificial limitation 
has been imposed. This is done with heuristic intent to 
further analytical purposes. 
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The countries of the West went through their industrial de- 
velopment at a time when competition (for new products and new 
processes, and new technology generally) was relatively not very 
great. They went through a slow adjustment, handicraft merg- 
ing into cottage industry and then into small-scale low-power 
industry, with the development of large-scale highly mechanized 
industry appearing on the scene at a fairly late stage. They 
could, and did, find raw materials (usually obtained on favor- 
able terms) in all parts of the world to fit the demands of the 
emerging technology. Technology could advance on a very broad 
front without the serious limitations and the much greater in- 
genuity which is called for when available materials are se- 


verely restricted. 


Even the smaller and less well endowed nations of Europe 
could develop highly specialized manufacturing industries (such 
as the manufacture of watches in Switzerland, window glass in 
Belgium, ball bearings and separators in Sweden) which gave 
them a world lead in technical know-how, as well as important 
shares of the world market, in the form of firmly established 


outlets for their output. 


The countries of the West also had the important economic 
advantage of being able to exploit the lesser developed parts 
of the world for their own gain. Cheap raw materials, protect~- 
ed markets for their own products, returns on protected coloni- 
al investments, all these played an important role in the eco- 
nomic development of the western countries. 


The presently industrialized countries achieved their eco- 
nomic development at a time when savings could be directed into 
new capital formation without a large diversion for social wel- 
fare measures. They did not, under political pressure, feel 
compelled to channel savings into public housing, social secur- 
ity systems, or recreation facilities. These measures came af- 
ter they had built up their capital plant. Large profits could 
be earned and often were reinvested in plant expansion unchal- 
lenged by demands of strong labor unions. It might be claimed, 
of course, that this was, from a social point of view, not a 
very desirable form of economic development. This may be true, 
but in the manner in which it took place it did mean that new 
capital formation could proceed at a very rapid rate. In re- 
cent decades, the Soviet Union has again demonstrated the effi- 


cacy of that principle. 


All this is presented merely to highlight the magnitude of 
the problem faced by the presently underdeveloped areas of the 
world. If they maintain democratic aspirations, they must in- 
evitably confront the competing demands of political pressures 
for social welfare measures. Many of them already have social 
security systems of some sort and there is a constant demand for 
public housing, for hospitals, and for public services of all 
sorts. This, certainly, is all to the good, but it means that 
Only a relatively small part of what savings are made can be 
channeled into directly productive investments. Even more im- 
portant is the ambition to raise levels of living as soon as the 
national product is increased--and not later. | 


At the same time, their fledgling industries have to face 
the severe competition of the highly mechanized and highly pro- 
ductive industries of the West. If they seek sheltering pro- 
tectionist policies, their new industries tend to be limited 
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to the relative small home market and are not in a position to 
develop important export industries, selling on the world mar- 
ket--the very type of industries which in the case of the 
western countries did so much to stimulate their national eco- 
nomic development. Thus, on the one hand, there is the very 
great need for capital to develop highly productive and compet- 
itive industries, to develop a public utility structure upon 
which such industries are dependent, and at the same time, it 
is exceedingly difficult to accumulate the necessary capital 
because of the strong demands for consumption at home, 


But the discussion of industry carries us to a somewhat 
later stage of development. An earlier and immediate require- 
ment of economic development is the raising of the productivity 
of agriculture. With the exception of those few nations which 
have rich mineral resources for export, the underdeveloped areas 
of the world must depend on substantial increases in agricultur- 
al production in order to initiate economic development. A 
great deal, of course, can be accomplished by improvements in 
subsistence farming and in commercial farming for home consump- 
tion, and an integral part of any development program are meas- 
ures to bring about such improvements. But an equally crucial 
element in the economic development of the overwhelming major- 
ity of the underdeveloped countries is the ability to sell ag- 
ricultural surpluses on the world market in order to acquire 
the means for obtaining essential raw materials and machinery 
from abroad which cannot be provided at home. These are invari- 
ably needed in order to build up the public utility structure 
which is so essential to economic development (power, transpor- 
tation, and the like) as well as to provide certain important 
needs of new industry and commercial agriculture, 


Here we come to one of the really important elements of 
any effective Point Four program, If the United States was gen- 
uinely interested in helping the underdeveloped areas of the 
world, it would feel called upon to take neccesary steps to pro- 
vide a market for their agricultural products. The same would 
apply, of course, to other industrialized nations if the basic 
assumption which I have set out were to be applied to them. To 
put it in sweeping terms, I would say that the United States 
could do very much more for the economically underdeveloped 
areas of the world by revisions in the tariff structure and in 
its system of agricultural subsidies than it could by lending 
to these areas all of its county agents and other agricultural 
experts. 


If the underdeveloped areas are to make substantial econom- 
ic progress they must be in a position to grow, on a large and 
efficient scale, those agricultural products for which their 
soil and climate makes them best suited, and must be able to 
Sell these products on a relatively free world market. In other 
words, the United States could make a tremendous contribution 
merely by applying the principles of regional specialization and 
free markets to which so much lip service has been paid in this 
country. If instead of irrigating the Columbia basin for the 
production of additional consumer-subsidized beet sugar, we re- 
moved the sugar quota and subsidy system, we could give a tremen- 
dous boost to a number of underdeveloped Latin American countries, 
If we stopped subsidizing and protecting our high-priced cotton, 
we could do a great deal for the agriculture of several of the 
Near East and South Asian nations. The same could be said for 
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a large list of agricultural products, now substantially barred 
from the U. S. market. 


It seems to me to be rather hypocritical to send our ex- 
perts to various underdeveloped countries to help increase 
their agricultural production and at the same time to close to 
them what is potentially their most important market area in 
the world. It might be incidentally noted that the suggested 
policy would serve to reduce the costs of many products to our 
own consumers and help develop a more rational use of our own 


human and material resources, 


Thus, I would suggest that an essential requirement for an 
effective Point Four program is a revision of our own economic 
structure at least to the point where a free market is provided 
for the agricultural products of the underdeveloped areas. 


Another essential requirement for an effective point four 
program lies in the realm of technology. The existing Point 
Four program centers, to a large extent, on the desirability 
of transferring our technology and technical know-how to the 
underdeveloped areas. Certainly, in many fields, a great deal 
can be accomplished by the transfer of our advanced know-how, 
making for more efficient exploitation of natural resources, 
the establishment of needed new industries and the improvement 
of both agricultural and industrial processes. It should be 
recognized, however, that this is only a part of what needs to 
be done, and possibly not the most important part at that. 


Our technology and that of Western Europe are based on a 
fuel-economy of coal and oil. But these basic resources are 
not available in sufficient quantity and quality in many of the 
underdeveloped regions of the world. These countries are not 
Only seriously limited in their direct use of these fuels, as 
for example, in the development of railroad transportation, but 
even more seriously, under the existing technology they are 
faced with energy scarcities, while it is apparent that a sub- 
stantial increase in non-human power is crucial for economic 
development. In the light of these considerations we may well 
ask: how far can these countries go toward economic growth by 
means of an unreflective transfer of our fuel technology? 


A similar situation exists in a number of the basic indus- 
tries. Steel is a case in point. Economic development must, 
under existing technology, depend to an important extent on the 
use of large quantities of steel. Efficient steel manufacture, 
within the present technology, requires the availability of 
cheap coking coal, iron ore, limestone, and fresh water. Out- 
Side the USSR, as far as is known, there are only two places 
where the necessary combination exists in an undeveloped state 
sufficient to support a sizeable industry: South Africa and 
North China. In some cases (India, for example) the supply of 
coke 1s expected to give out in a generation or two even with 
relatively limited production. The purchase of steel abroad is, 
of course, a possibility for some of the underdeveloped areas, 
but how many of these areas will be able anytime in the near fu- 
ture to produce goods and services wanted by the steel-surplus 
centers in sufficient quantities to obtain the steel they need 
for development, when all their other import requirements are 
taken into consideration? 
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Thus, it would seem that metallurgical development in most 
of the larger economically backward areas can be advanced main- 
ly through the development of new technology rather than through 
the transfer of existing methods of production. For example, in 
the case of steel, there is a need for the development of a new 
coke-less method of producing steel economically from indigenous 
resources, or the development of an entirely new system based 
largely upon metals obtained by electro-reduction, 


The underdeveloped countries face a wide variety of tech- 
nological problems, because of the great variation in available 
resources, but certain needs for new technology are both wide- 
spread and pressing. These include the need for new sources of 
energy, new sources of fuel, a very much more rapid reduction 
than heretofore possible in the cost of producing light metals 
and a more rapid advance in the technology of light metals as a 
substitute mineralogical base for industry. Also urgently need- 
ed are the development of substitute materials for the manufac- 
ture of acids and other chemicals, which are important in many 
industrial processes, 2S well as the development of new protein 
sources through manufacturing processes based on the use of al- 
gae, etc., to meet the greatest present food shortage, 


The prospects for economic development would be quite dif- 
ferent than they now are for many countries of the world if, 
for example, there was available to them cheap solar energy, 
cheap processes of getting aluminum from common clay and magne- 
sium from sea water, as well as an industrial technology based 
on such energy and light metals. Their prospects would also be 
much brighter if there were many uses for those resources, raw 
materials, by-products and waste products which are available in 
abundance in these countries as well as new production processes 
which required relatively low inputs of capital and energy. 


Here we run into a dilemma which must be resolved by a 

new kind of Point Four program. The development of new tech- 
nology must depend at the present time mainly on the technically 
advanced nations which have the means and know-how to carry out 
needed basic and applied research, Such research and pilot 
plant work tend to be extremely costly. If they are to be done 
with the excellent research facilities of private enterprise 
there must be an economic incentive, which may not exist where 
sufficient resources are available for the existing and by now 
well established technology. As a matter of fact, research of 
Hig type gets relatively little attention today in the United 

ates. 


Thus, in the initial stages at least, there would have to 
be a government subsidy to make the necessary research possible, 
Also, since many of these investigations would depend on work 
with the specific resources available in the underdeveloped are- 
as, Some experimentation would have to be carried out under the 
Climatic and other special conditions prevailing in these areas, 
and it would seem logical to establish well-equipped regional 
research centers in various parts of the world, as well as to 
use some of our existing research facilities under government 
contract. This would be a difficult and expensive undertaking, 
but it would also be a really effective way of helping the un- 
derdeveloped countries. 


The development of a new technique in quite another line 
would also seem to me to be a valuable element of a Point Four 
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program, A technique of birth control applicable to the condi- 
tions of the underdeveloped areas is needed. 


The reason why this is especially urgent at the present 
time should be obvious enough. A great deal has already been 
written about the population problem. It is, however, worth 
noting at least the outlines of this dilemma. To the many 
other unusual advantages which the western countries enjoyed in 
the timing and circumstances of their economic development, 
should be added the important population advantage. The econom- 
4c development of the western nations was spread out over a long 
period of time. Mortality rates began to decline at a fairly 
early stage, and the decline in fertility did not reach signifi- 
cant proportions until the latter part of the three-century peri- 
od of vital transition. Fertility did not decline, in fact, un- 
til there were over two centuries of extremely rapid growth of 
population arising out of relatively high birth rates and de- 
clining mortality rates. In this time, population of European 
extraction increased nearly sevenfold throughout the world, 


When western Europe started on its modern demographic evo- 
lution, there was plenty of room for expansion and, at a later 
stage, population pressures could be relieved by emigration to 
frontier and undeveloped areas. For this, as well as for other 
reasons, it was possible for the increase in population and in- 
dustrial progress to go hand in hand, increased production wi- 
dening the possibilities of subsistence and larger numbers ex- 
panding markets. Thus, the European countries could afford the 
luxury of an ample lag between the lowering of fertility rates 
and the increase of numbers through so-called "automatic" forces, 
that is, the very forces associated with the development of an 
advanced industrial culture, 


There are a number of underdeveloped countries which today 
face a situation similar to that described for Europe, starting 
development with a relatively favorable population-resource 
balance, and with room for expansion. This is true, for exam- 
ple, of most of the South American countries. The great major- 
ity of the peoples of the world, however, are living in under-. 
developed countries which are in quite a different position. 
The ratio of population to arable land and to present or even 
anticipated employment opportunities in these areas indicates 
the existence of what can justifiably be referred to as "“over- 
population." Moreover, developments in sanitation, public 
health, medicine, and the like, have already reduced death 
rates in most of these areas, and they face what has aptly been 
referred to as “a population explosion." It seems clear that 
these countries cannot look to a demographic evolution compar- 
able to that experienced by European peoples, since they cannot 
afford to endure the time lag needed for the eventual flattening 
of the population growth curve by means of automatic factors as- 
sociated with advanced, literate, urbanized industrialism. They 
cannot wait centuries to reduce their birth rates. If they are 
to enjoy higher levels of living in the not-too-distant future, 
they must turn to a conscious effort at reducing the rate of 
population growth, (2) | | 


(2) I do not mean to imply that in the absence of widespread 
family limitation, the people of these areas need necessa- 
rily suffer starvation and unrelieved distress, It may 
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It has been established, through experimentation and study, 
however, that the existing methods of birth control are simply 
not applicable on a large scale to the underdeveloped areas of 
the world. Even in places where field research suggested the 
existence of a strong desire for family limitation, existing 
methods of birth control were found to be for too expensive and 
too difficult to use, and to evoke all sorts of resistances, 
Many of those who have studied the problem have come to agree 
that what is needed to make any sizeable impression on the pop- 
ulation problem of underdeveloped areas, is a physiological 
technique based on changes in body chemistry which will have to 
be substituted for the existing external physical methods of 
birth control. What is really needed is a very cheap pill or 
injection which will provide protection against conception for 
a short time. Today, relatively little research is actually 
being applied to this crucial problem, but what research has 
been done suggests that the problem can eventually be overcome, 
We should couple this kind of study with research designed to 
learn a great deal more than is known today about questions of 
acceptance of methods of family limitation; resistances to such 
practice from culture and religious impediments; the effects of 
birth control on family relations, and many similar and equally 
important questions. 


Here, then, are the three elements which would seem to de- 
serve the highest priority in a program designed to help the un- 
derdeveloped areas: free markets for their agricultural products, 
the development of a new technology to suit their resources rath- 
er than ours, and the development of an effective technique of 
birth control. All this would seem to have relatively little 
resemblance to the program which is actually being carried out 
under the title of Point Four. There are a number of possible 
explanations for this divergence, but a discussion of these is-- 
to use the famous escape clause of the social sciences-~-beyond 
the scope of my paper, | 


Harvey S. Perloff 
University of Chicago 


well be that advances in food technology could prevent se- 
rious deterioration in the world food situation, and might, 
in fact, improve it. But sole reliance on the possibility 
that such advances will be forthcoming just when they are 
needed involves a dangerous risk. Moreover, if knowledge 
and methods for birth control are widely distributed (only 
certain classes have access to both information and methods 
now) beneficial effects, beyond the limitation of mere num- 
bers, may ensue for both social and economic development, 
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STRUCTURAL CHANGE IN INDONESIAN SOCIETY 


As the process of social change in the new nation states of 
Southeast Asia presses forward at an ever increasing rate, it is 
evident that many features of traditional social structure are 
forced to give way. At the same time it seems clear that in 
many of these countries traditional society retains its unique 
aspects in many ways. The present paper is an effort to analyze 
some basic patterns of traditional social organization in Indo- 
nesia, with respect to the underlying dualism of the social or- 
der, its interpersonal and intergroup relationships and their 


implications for Indonesia today. 


I 


Traditionally, religion lies at the roots of the Indonesian 
social order. (1) This religious basis may have the same varied 
aspects as the structure of society itself, but it was funda- 
mental to the worldview of virtually all inhabitants of the In- 
donesian archipelago, and for many it still is, whatever their 
cultural or social milieu. Notwithstanding the variety of these 
religious-aspects underlying society, there is one feature which 
occurs over and over, "dualistic monism", (2) the belief ina 
dual division of the universe and of human society, both divi- 
Sions constituting a sacred unity of divine origin, and both 
supplemental to each other in function. These divisions have 
symbolic and metaphysical connotations (heaven and earth, male 
and female, opposites in totems, titles and social ranks), (3) 
they denote a dual order in human society, expressed in profes- 
sions appropriate to each division, They have their influence 


(1) By religion here is not understood Christianity or Islam 
but the indigenous animistic and polytheistic concepts and 
cults unique with almost every social group in Indonesia, 
Unquestionably these concepts have been influenced by the 
world religions, notably Hinduism, but they remain basically 
autochthonous. <A useful introduction is J. de Jong, Het 
Geestesleven der Volken van Indonesidé (Groningen, 1948). 


(2) The term used by H. Schdrer, Die Gottesidee der Ngadju 
Dajak in Sud-Borneo (Dissertation, Leyden, 19460), p. 22. 


(3) J. P. de Josselin de Jong, De Maleische Archipel als ethno- . 
logisch studieveld (Leyden, 1935), pp. lo-13. The far- 
reaching consequences of the dualistic principle are evi- 
dent for example in Bali, where the division of "mountains 
and sea", upper- and nether-world, has determined the en- 
tire structure of social organization with its own system 
of correspondences, and where even the rice production has 
been divided into a "male" and "female" division. See 
R. V. Korn, "Het Indonesische Dorp", p. 110 in Daar Werd 
Wat Groots Verricht (Amsterdam, 1941); C. J. Grader, "Twee- 
deling in het Oud-Balische Dorp", Mededeelingen van de 
Kirtya Liefrinck-van der Tuuk (Singaradja, Bali), afiever- 
ing 5, 1938, p. 66; J. L. Swellengrebel, Kerk en Tempel op 


Bali (The Hague, 1948), chap. III. 
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in trade and commerce, whereby one clan or division of a clan 
will trade only with its traditional opposite, each clan or di- 
vision having appropriate goods to exchange, termed respectively 
"male" and "female". On the eastern part of the island of Sumba, 
this traditional trade pattern is still preserved, just as one 
may find traces of it throughout Indonesia. On Sumba, for exam~ 
ple, the social order revolves around various kabisu, paternal 
clan or clan units, each of which has its definite opposite for 
purposes of trade and marriage. One opposite unit delivers the 
men, the other receives the women of a given kabisu. A complex. 
ritual of trade, often on a barter basis, is conducted between 
these units, certain commodities are marked as "male" (cattle, 
horses, knives, earrings), others "female" (pigs, ivory bracelets, 
cloth). (4) Until recently, trade on Sumba other than on this 
religious basis, rarely, if ever, occurred, This dualistic mon- 
ism is particularly apparent where society is divided into moi- 
eties, sometimes in turn part of the clan organization. Also 

frequent seems to be the fourfold social division, evident, for 
example, in traditional Javanese society, among many peoples of 

Borneo (such as the Maanjan Sioeng Daya of the Sioeng River), in 
Minangkabau oe as in the Limapulah Kota area) and among the 

marga (clans) of Toba and Karo Bataks in Sumatra. (5) This ar- 
rangement should, however, be viewed as an expression of dualism, 

since two clans or moieties are grouped together, constituting 

one unit, which together with the other becomes related to the 

monism of the particular tribe or nation, This is apparent in 

the traditional Javanese social order. (6) Some areas such as 

Ambon possess the dual clan division only, but whatever the case, 

culture and religion emphasize the polar opposites of heaven and 

earth, male and female, each with their respective attributes, 
professions, arts and symbols, encircled by the principle of di- 

vine unity that governs the cosmos, Moieties, phratries, and 

clans have in the course of time evolved into patterns of great 
complexity in their relationship with other units, relations on 

the basis of from four to eight paternal clans with four or 

eight material clans, for example, have been noted. (7) 


(4) C. Nooteboom, Oost Soemba (The Hague, Nijhoff, 1940), pp. 
23-24, 102, 106, 127; J. J. Versluys, "Aantekeningen om- 
trent geld-en goederenverkeer in West Soemba", Koloniale 
Studien, Vol. XXV (1941), p. 467. 


(5) J. Ph. Duyvendak, Inleiding tot de Ethnologie van de Indo- 
nesische Archipel (3rd ed., Groningen, 1946), pp. 81, 35- 
87, 93, 116-119. Perhaps the best way to regard the evolu- 
tion of the four-fold social division is to look at it from 
the point of view of a single tribe, which was or came to 
be divided into two exogamous halves, which in turn were di- 
vided into two clans each, The four clans that thus came 
into existence stood in an intricate trading, marrying and 
ritualistic relationship with each other, in which one sup- 
plemented the social activity of the other, and both of 
~neR were related to the single cosmic whole of dualistic 
monism, 


(6) Ibid., p. 118. 


(7) W. H. Rassers, "Kebajan", Bijdragen tot de Taal-Land-en 
van Nederlandsch-Indi@, Vol. C (1933), pp. 
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Whatever the subdivision involved, however, it possesses 
its totems, rituals, or sometimes communal (clan) house, such 
as the uma among the Mentawei islanders, which are believed to 
be endowed with the spirit of higher cosmic unity, translated 
into royal ornaments and jewels or aristocratic attributes. (8) 
The unity of the cosmod is not mechanically determined; it can 
be disturbed and requires rejuvenation through the rites of the 
community. In these rites the community leaders, precede all in- 
habitants in privilege. Where the traditions of clan organiza- 
tion still are strong, elders or descendanuis of the founding fam- 
ily of the community largely determine the laws and customs of 
the group. As "linear" descendants of the oldest ancestors, 
they are imbued with the divine spirit of the cosmos, for the 
ancestors themselves received life out of the hands of the gods 
and their recognized descendants are , in their role as elders 
and chiefs, "the new ancestors to be". (9) They alone are clos- 
est to the source of the divinely balanced social order, and 
they are primarily competent in the never-ending rejuvenation of 
that order through rite and myth. It is this principle which 
underlies the social and political power of every traditionally 
accepted leader in Indonesia, from the village chiefs, founding 
families and the host of village officials, to the heads of vil- 
lage federations, the regional aristocracy, and ultimately to 
Sultans and rajahs, rulers of once autonomous principalities 
throughout the archipelago. All of them are representatives of 
the divine monism, they are the unifying ingredient of the human 
society; they "encircle all men" to use a Javanese saying, and 
they are the font of traditional authority, which is but the ex- 


pression of the gods! will. 
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The place of the individual is determined by the unique 
complex of religion, law and myth of his community. The clan, 
phratry, moiety and village are self-sufficient units; the in- 
dividual is subject to their traditions, which throughout 
stress the organic whole of the group, emphasize cooperation, 


(8) Sultans, rajahs (semi-autonomous rulers) as well as the 
aristocracy traditionally are believed to be endowed with 
special supernatural attributes of power. The royal jewels 
are said to be inhabited by the divine, guiding spirit of 
the cosmos; the chiefs of the village among the Toba-Bataks 
possess certain attributes indicative of their ruling power, 
which “is fused with them": size of clan or family, hos- 
pitality, oratory, wealth, etc. See C. Nooteboom, "Naar 
aanleiding van de rijkssieraden van Zuid Celebes", Koloni- 
aal Tijdschrift, Vol. XXI (1937), pp. 167 ff. ana J. C. 
Vergouwen, Het Rechtsleven der Toba Bataks (The Hague, 1938), 
pp. 161, 167. Among the Buginese and Makassarese of Sula- — 
wesi many village communities possess their own shrines, 
which are symbols of the divine origin and sacred continu- 
ity of the community. Large stones, referred to as posi 
tana ("navel of the earth"), plows or flags are said to be 
uniquely connected with the spiritual essence of the vil- 
lage. See C. Nooteboom, "“Aantekeningen over de cultuur 
der Boeginezen en Makassaren", Indonesie, Vol. II (1948), 


Ppp. 


(9) R. Van Dijk, Samenleving en Adatrechtsvorming (Disserta- 
tion, Leyden; The Hague, 1948), pp. 39-40, 60, note 28, 
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mutual assistance, and individual submission to the welfare of 
others: it is this which has aptly been termed the "communal 
aspect" of Indonesian society. (10) It possesses features of 
exclusiveness; the "other" tribe, clan or village has different 
religious beliefs, rites and laws; to separate oneself from 
one's community is not only disastrous to the individual, it is 
disastrous to the community, and, by implication, to the divine 
unity of the cosmos. Although throughout Indonesia this "“com- 
munal aspect" is being weakened, there are also evidences that 
it is being adapted to contemporary socio-economic needs as will 
be shown presently. 


Although the individual is, or was, completely subject to 
the traditions of his community, the community itself may, in 
the course of time, enter into a wide variety of intergroup re- 
lations with its neighbors. Some students have held that the 
village constituted the chief level of autonomous government and 
social relationships in Indonesia. This is by no means the case, 
Since time immemorial there have been intertribal, interclan and 
intervillage federations and brotherhoods, which are believed to 
be divinely inspired or directed, and whose function is to sup- 
port the intracommunity affairs in relation to the cosmos. These 
intergroup relationships may comprise a simple contract between 
certain tribes. like the Apo Kajan federation in Borneo, for 
the temporary purpose of rendering mutual assistance in war and 
trade; or they may have the involved religious implications of 
the permanent oath fraternity among certain clans or clan units, 
such as the fondrakeu in Nias, which in turn leads to a terri- 
torial law unit (euri) in which clans subscribe to substantially 
the same customs and laws; or they may have the purely commer- 
cial aspect of a trade and market federation, such as the onan 
among the Toba Batak of Sumatra, or again the socio-political 
pattern of a mutual friendship society among certain communi- 
ties, like the pela of Ambon in eastern Indonesia, or, finally, 
the montjopot or montjolino relationship between some Javanese 
villages, which serves as an economic federation, encourages 
trade and affords mutual protection against flood, fire, and 
rice bandits. (11) 


Within this great complexity of intergroup relations, nu- 
merous opportunities exist for interpersonal associations which 
often have their roots in the old Indonesian social order. An 
example of such an association is the malapoes, which probably 
developed out of the pattern of mutual assistance obligations 
prevalent throughout Indonesia. Originally the malapoes was 
probably an interfamily relationship within a given village, in 


(10) By C. van Vollenhoven, Het Adatrecht van Nederlandsch-Indif 
The Hague, 1931-33), Vol. I, pp. 365-370, 540-541, 602, 
32-634, 641, 648, and F. D. Holleman, De Commune trek in 

het Indonesische rechtsleven (Leyden, 1935), pp. 5-6. 


(11) J. Mallinckrodt, Het Adatrecht van Borneo (Dissertation, 
Leyden, 1928), Vol. I, p. 123 (Borneo); V. E. Korn, De 
Wetgeving der Indonesische Volksgemeenschappen (Leyden, 
1940), p. 10 (Nias); Vergouwen, op. cit., pp. 41, 151 
(Bataks); F. D. van Ossenbruggen, "De oorsprong van het 
begrip Montja-pat in verband met primitive classificatiesg', 
Mededeelingen der Koninklijke Academie van Wetenschappen, 
Afdeeling Letterkunde, 5e reeks, aflevering 3, 1917 (Java); 
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which the members assisted each other during burial ceremonies. 
In some areas the malapoes comprised all of the families of a 

iven community and thus existed independent of the village re- 
lationship itself. In more modern times, the malapoes has taken 
on a predominantly economic aspect. It can become a village la-~ 
bor union, the members of which hire themselves out after mutual 
deliberation, generally en bloc; it may become a cooperative, 
which extends credit to members, lends out seed and tools, and 
works in conjunction with a rice bank. With the growth of the 
community, several malapoes may come into existence and a spir- 
it of rivalry may manifest itself between them. The leaders of 
the malapoes are generally quite independent of the village 
chieftain- or eldership; the group has its own disciplinary meas- 
ures, (12) Numerous modern cooperatives in Indonesia especially 
among peasants, owe their origin to a malapoes. The malapoes 
may even exhibit the features of a lottery and a housing agency. 
Since the end of the Second World War there has existed a mala- 
poes in the city of Malang, East Java, with the purpose of get~- 
ting houses for its members, Every member contributes 10 ru- 
piah monthly; as soon as 500 rupiah have been collected a house 
is built or purchased and a lottery is held among the members; 
the winner gets the house, but title to it is held by the mala- 
poes, until all members have got their homes. (13) 


In many areas of Indonesia, traditional social institu- 
tions, intergroup and interpersonal relationship patterns still 
flourish. Perhaps the best way to illustrate them is to de- 
scribe briefly some social levels traditionally to be found on 
the island of Bali, an area where autochthonous institutions 
have, until recently, proved to be very strong. The following 
divisions may be made in this connection: (14) 


1. The village federation or regional community. This is a 
group of villages, united through religious and cultic ties into 
a federation, acknowledging the leadership of the officials of 
the mother village, from which the other villages generally ema- 
nated, Delegates of the daughter villages have representation — 
in the federation council. Paramount is the sacred fraternal 
character of the federation, which makes for a certain uniform- 
ity in religious law and mores, Until recently the federation 


F. D. Holleman, Het Adatrecht van Ambon en de Oeliassers 
(The Hague, 1931), p. 39 (Ambon). 

It is this kind of federation which must be regarded as 
the socio-political basis in the formation of many king- 
doms and principalities in Indonesia, An example are the 
traditional monarchies Bone, Gowa and Wadjo on the island 
of Sulawesi, which were essentially composed of groups of 
so-called wanoea or kakraengange (village federations united 
through common adat and eTetatt. See Nooteboom, "“Aanteken- 


ingen, p. 244, 


(12) Adatrechtbundels uitgezgeven door het Koninklijk Instituut 
voor de Taal-Land-en Volkenkunde van Nederlandsch-indié 
(The Hague), Vol. III, 53, 85, 193; Vol. Ix, 9, 23, 42, 
146; Vol. XVII, 20, 48,°53-56, 78, 81; Vol. xxx1, 4,12-15. 


(13) Van Dijk, op. cit., p. 58. 


(14) Vv. E. Korn, Het adatrecht van Bali (2nd ed., The Hague, 
1932), pp. 75; 79, 80, 227, 345, 351. 
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constituted a distinct politico-legal unit (the cornerstone of 
monarchical organization) ana satisfied the judicial tradition 
of such an overcapping village organization among the Balinese, 


2. The desa or desa association. By this is meant the village 
unit, primarily in its function as a temple association. It is 
the basis of Balinese society, traditionally autonomous, with its 
own executive, judiciary, council and even police. 


3. The bandjar or tempek, These are desa associations, which 
in the smaller communities comprise all I villagers, concerned 
with the conduct of the more "temporal" regulation of guard and 
police services and mutual assistance, In the larger communi- 
ties there may be several bandjars, comparable to the Javanese 
kampongs. The bandjars are united for administrative purposes 
into perbelekan, which can be described as a small subdistrict, 
and generally comprises all the territory of a number of desas. 
The paneer has recently become particularly important because 
of its a liation with peasant associations in current village 
revival efforts in Indonesia. In large communities, the bandjar 
occupies a fixed territory, comparable to a city ward, and has 
considerable territorial unity due to its own administrative of- 
ficers, regulations and judiciary. 


4, The task associations. These are associations, generally 
traditional within a given desa, such as those for the purpose 
of educating the young men in the traditions of the community 
(sekaha troena and sekaha daha). The emphasis in these groups 
falls on social service, and this includes the traditional the- 
atrical and musical performances for which a desa is known, 

Some of these groups may be concerned with the maintenance of 
irrigation works and form the link between the village and the 
complex social structure of the subak or "water county" an area 
composed of a number of rice fields that share a common “water 
Supply and its contingent irrigations works. These groups are 
legal entities, having their own regulations, executive and even 
treasury, independent of the village organization. Membership 
is traditional with some families, 


5. The genealogical societies and religious cults. These are 
SFroups devoted to the veneration of shrines, ancestral graves 
and cults of the dead connected with the "founding family" of 
the village. Although they have no legal status in tradition, 
they generally have their own independent executive and treas- 
ury. 


6, The free or private associations. These groups, usually com- 
posed of members of the same desa, have no particular status in 
tradition, are formed and dissolved upon private initiative, have 
no legal status, but include virtually every villager in one form 
Or another, According to a leading Bali scholar, it is "amazing 
to note how many of them exists within the confines of a single 
village." (15) There are societies for the cremation of the 
dead, for music, the dance and theatre arts, for harvest and 
Sowing, groups for the extermination of rodents, for the clean- 
ing of gardens and village compounds; even savings associations 
and credit cooperatives may fall within this category. 


Although Balinese society cannot in this respect be regard- 
ed as representative of all areas in Indonesia, it is certain 


(15) Ibid., p. 122. 


- 
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that every Indonesian community, in so far as it is a genuinely 
autochthonous social unit, possesses an indeed "amazing" variety 
of intergroup and interpersonal relationships, sanctioned by 
tradition and organically part of the given society. Against 
this setting the individual appears far less confined, far less 
straightjacketed within a single social group, than would appear 
on the surface. Although traditions remain paramount, there is 
much room for individual action and group affiliations within 


them, 


Next to these "vertical" gradations in the social order, 
the Indonesian communities are characterized by "horizontal" 
gradations. These include the accepted organs of local govern- 
ment on a given level. An example is the average Javanese desa, 
in which one distinguishes between the village chief, the vil- 
lage council, the elders, the "founding family" and religious 
officials. The village chief (petinggi), his assistant (kami- 
tuwa), the village messenger (kebajan), the village forester 
and clerk, all hold offices which are closely connected with 
very old religio-social classifications. (16) In the Minangka- 
bau, the clan chieftains have similar assistants, each with his 
own color, emblems and religiously sanctioned duties. Within 
their traditional sphere of competence, these officials enjoy 
much liberty. An incredible complex of judicial organs is as- 
sociated with these horizontal classifications; in the Minangka- 
bau, juridical organs exist on virtually every social level, 
from family to "nation". Amone the Bataks, the relationship 
between the hoela-hoela (women delivering) clan and the boroe 
(women receiving) clan has called into existence a special judi- 
cial organ, the radja boroe, an individual whose influence is 
decisive in many legal issues, though he is not otherwise a part 
of any accepted judicial organ and acts quite independently. (17) 
Within the horizontal gradations, each with their traditional 
sphere of moral and legal competence, there too remains much 


liberty and diversity of action. 


While the twentieth century has immeasurably increased the 
individual's freedom of association and action, it should be em- 
phasized at the same time that in many spheres of traditional 


(16) Van Vollenhoven, op. cit., Vol. I, pp. 533-534. For the 
religious-historical background of the office of Kebajan, 
for example, see the study of Rassers, op. cit. In the 
revolution and in subsequent years many of these offices 
have been altered or have been given a different sphere of 
function. For example, the village clerk (tjarik) has in 
some areas in Java been superseded by the djawatan oemoen, 
who not only handles the administration of the village but 
also supervises the maintenance of roads and buildings and 
acts as an information bureau for the central government. 
The new djawatan keamanan now combines the function of 
djaga baja (policeman) and kepetengan (night watch). The 
lurah, traditional head of the village, is now to be elect- 
ed for three years and is surrounded by a number of coun- 
cils, some of which are traditional, others are not. De- 
spite these innovations, the traditional social structure 
is still strong in many regions of Java. Cf. C. L. van 
Doorn, "De organisatie van het Javaanse Dorp", Indonesié, 


Vol. II (1948), pp. 283-284, 
(17) Van Dijk, op. cit., p. 74. 
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social intercourse there have existed opportunities for individ- 
ual expression. Even with respect to the individual's right to 
the land, this freedom can be seen in numerous societies; al- 

though communal control over the land still exists: the individ- 


ual's 


right to dispose of his share of the land, to own land in 


communities other than his own and even to maintain these rights 
against communal decisions to the contrary is and has become in- 
creasingly apparent in numerous areas (Acheh in Sumatra, West 


Java, 


the island of Ambon). (18) Under the impact of modern in- 


dividualizing influences communal possession rights are weaken- 


ing. 


The penetration of Western economic practices has acceler- 


ated this process; individual enterprise, new concepts of .con- 


tract, 


new trades and professions have caused a loosening of 


communal restrictions, of numerous sales of harvests, of the 
pawning and renting of land many village registers no longer 
even make mention. (19) New aspects of intergroup and inter- 
individual relationskips have made their entry into the Indo- 
nesian world, in the past half century, in the form of commer- 
cial partnerships, corporate enterprise and trade associations. 
The importance of this "micro-enterprise" for the modern Indo- 
nesian economy has been noted elsewhere; (20) its significance 
is not just economic. It expresses the profound individualiz- 
ing influence in modern society and the growth of new patterns 
of social organization apart from traditional forms. Studies 
such as the one by R. M. Soemanang of the furniture makers vil- 
lage Pondakpinang (21) and by de Bruin of the Hoeloe Soengei 
community (22) point to a process that is in fact occurring 
everywhere. And sometimes where custom law traditions still 


live, 


many legal prescriptions of a community gradually appear 


to become a dead letter, as a study of West Java private adat 


(custom) law shows. (23) 


(18) 


(19) 


(20) 
(21) 


(22) 


(23) 


Van Vollenhoven, op. cit., Vol. I, pp. 196, 198, 240, 378, 
Vol. II, pp. 487,733; Holleman, Het Adatrecht van Ambon en 
de Oeliassers, pp. 82 ff. 


Verslag van de Commissie voor de Inlandsche Hypotheek ee 
tTavia, 1937), pp. o-3; D. H. Burger, "De desa Ngablak (re- 
gentschap Pati, Afdeeling Rembang)", Koloniale Studien, 
Vol. XVII (1933), pp. 226 ff; van Vollenhoven, op. cit., 
Vol. I, pp. 199-203, 241, 265, 322, 347, 391, 450 ff; Van 
Dijk, op. cit., pp. 53-54. 


A. Aten, "Enige aantekeningen over de nijverheid in Indo- 
nesié", Indonesi&®, Vol. VI (1952), pp. 25-26. 


R. M. Soemanang, "pondok-pinang", Koloniaal Tijdschrift, 
Vol. XXI (1940). pp. 17 ff. 


W. K. Feuilletau de Bruin, "Bijdragen tot de kennis van de 
afdeeling Hoeloe Soengei”", Koloniale Studien, Vol. XVII 


(1933), pp. 58 ff., 91 55. 


Soepomo, Het adatprivaatrecht van West Java (Batavia, 1930), 
pp. 152 ff., 173 ff., 188, 232, 242, 254 indicates the ut- 
ter lack of any jurisprudence in such vital adat questions 

as possession of sikep land, the field rent, the use of 
house compounds, cooperation in fisheries, disposal of the 
harvest, etc. The same holds true for central Java as the 
useful study of M. M. Djojodigoeno and R. Tertawinata, 

Het adatprivaatrecht van Middel-Java (Batavia, 1932) indi- 


| 
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This is not to say that communal prescriptions and tradi- 
tions have disappeared. Virtually everywhere in Indonesia, ex- 
cept perhaps in the cities, the place of the individual is still 
largely determined by established communal principles and the 
sphere of adat jurisprudence is still wide. Traditional social 
patterns of behavior, however, are rapidly disintegrating and 
the individual is more and more being emancipated from his orig- 


inal milieu, 


The extreme fluidity that characterizes Indonesian society 
today poses a number of problems for its political and legisla- 
tive institutions which require solution in relatively short or- 
der. Some of these problems arise out of the traditional social 


organization and may be mentioned briefly. 


Perhaps the fundamental difficulty is the legal status of 
the various levels of social organization. In the century of 
colonial control before the Second World War, the Dutch admin- 
istration generally had considerable interest in the specific 
legal and social traditions of every level. In jurisprudence 
this recognition led to a continuous observance of the adat and 
to a realization that all social entities from the family, up to 
the desa, desa federation, clan, tribe, "nation", or autonomous 
principality were entitled to the juridical application of their 
traditional laws, so long as these did not conflict with Dutch 
policy. This recognition tended to confirm the complex reli- 
gious pattern of political legitimatization through all tradi- 
tional heads of society, which rested in turn upon the principle 
of "dualistic monism" discussed above. The present national 
state in Indonesia has thus far shown little interest in conform- 
ing to this well established practice, Though the present gov- 
ernment operates as yet under a provisional constitution, it 
seems clear that in the future administrative establishment, 
the legal rights of many levels of social organization will be 
violated and that a uniform pattern of administration will be 
established (province-kabupaten-desa) which will with one stroke 
eliminate many traditional gradations of the social order. (24) 


cates. This is in sharp contrast, however, with other areas 
in Indonesia, such as that of the Bataks of Sumatra, where 
the traditional judicial organs still concern themselves 
with virtually every action of the individual. 


(24) The future pattern of administrative control, foreshadowed 
by the present provisional constitution, appears to be one 
of almost fatal artificiality. The province is a Dutch ada-. 
ministrative unit, and hardly had any widespread use before 
the revolution. The kabupaten, corresponds to the Dutch re- 
gency and can be said to have a traditional legal basis 
only in Java. As for the desa, it can be at once too small 
or too large to be regarded as a satisfactory administrative 
unit. The danger of this administrative pattern is that it 
ignores the numerous legalized social levels of society and 
violates popular legal sensibility. An example is the gov- 
ernment's decision (Undang -Undang Pokok tentang Pemerinta- 
han Daerah, 1948, No. 22), to include the nagari and the 
marga in the desa, while other desas will receive the sta- 
tus of "small cities" (kota ketjil). Marea and nagari can 
not be equated with desas; they are altogether separate en- 
tities and rest upon a different social classification, 
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For many areas of Indonesia, this new administrative uniformity, 
with its far-reaching legal implications, will cause no great 
difficulty, for there Westernization, individualization and the 
breakdown of ancient communal concepts have already occurred to 
such an extent that there can be no question of legal infringe- 
ment. But in many other regions, where adat and traditional so- 
cial structures still remain intact, such a Superimposed admin- 
istrative scheme can only be regarded as the grossest injustice 
and a trampling upon the legal sensibility of the population 
concerned, (25 


Government spokesmen have repeatedly indicated that a,good 
deal of local autonomy will prevail in the various regions and 
districts of the archipelago, But will this mean, for example, 
that the government of Indonesia will recognize the host of 
traditional semi-autonomous principalities throughout the isl- 
ands; that it will give legal recognition to adat councils, to 
the euri, the sukuh, the marga, the onan, to name but a few le- 
galized social classifications, all of which are so intimately 
connected with the very principles of the traditional social 
structure of which they are part? When in the course of 1950 
there occurred an amalgamation of the sixteen federal states in- 
to a single unitary Republic of Indonesia, resistance by groups 
with unique social and cultural traditions such as the Ambonese 
was quite vehement, indicative of the continuing wide span of 
ethnic differences in contemporary Indonesia, The central gov- 
ernment crushed the Ambonese insurrection, but it cannot create 
by force a uniform "national culture", which some of its spokes- 
men seem to be forever propagating. Since the new Indonesia is 
a secular state, the religious basis of dualistic monism will 
have to disappear and in its place will come merely the "belief 
in God" as advocated by Sukarno's Pantjasila. (26) Not only the 
political but also the social and cultural fundaments of the 
traditional order are being overturned by the new state with 
what may result in extreme instability for decades to come, 


After these problems have been noted it remains to observe 
that there has occurred a reorganization from within the tra- 
ditional social order itself, focussing on an adjustment of the 
village to the exigencies of modern times, and utilizing a host 
of traditional communal practices of reciprocal and mutual as- 
sistance (gotong rojong; toeloeng menoeloeng) through estab- 
lished agencies such as the village task associations and the 
neighborhood associations (rukun tetangga). A vast number of 
peasant organizations (rukun tani) which have especially grown 
since the end of the war, are perhaps the nucleus of this rural 
Social renaissance. They foster a strengthening of the rural 
economy, establish cooperatives, combat illiteracy, and the like, 
(27) A number of government agencies, such as the Commission 


(25) In this connection see also L.G.M. Jacquet, "The Indonesian 
Federal Problem Reconsidered," Pacific Affairs, Vol. XXV 


(1952), pp. 170 ff. 


(26) Pantjasila are the five principles of the Indonesian State 
(belief in God, social justice, nationalism, democracy, 
humanitarianism), attributed to President Soekarno, which 
have come to be regarded with almost religious veneration 
by some Indonesians, as the basis for future political and 
social development of the country. 


(27) Ch. J. Grader, "De Rukun Tani beweging in het Landschap 


hin 
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for Rural Development (Panitya Perkembangan Usaha-Usaha Tani ) 
offer them assistance. It is significant to note the inter- 
locking character of the rukun tani in a given district with 
the task associations of a desa or with the bandjar, as in 
Bali. (28) Differentiation between these various groups often 
is impossible to determine. The rukun tani may also have all 
the earmarks of the malapoes, discussed above, especially where 
the rukun tani operates as a peasant cooperative. Thus the 
flexibility of the social order within and between the desa, 
the relative freedom of interpersonal associations, together 
with the concept of mutual effort, prove to be powerful allies 
in the reorganization ot Indonesian society at its basic level. 
This is all the more noteworthy because government recognition 
of, and assistance to, the traditional agencies of the desa fa- 
cilitate a social transformation, which is not arbitrarily su- 
perimposed from without, but springs almost spontaneously from 
within the society itself. In the arduous period of transition 
to a new social structure, Indonesian leaders might well con- 
sider the application of this very same principle to the other 
levels of social organization, to the legal entity of the eurti, 
the "water county", the village federation or the clan, to name 
but a few. Within these socio-political and legal units there 
exist organs for continuous rejuvenation and adjustment to a 
changing society. They should be allowed to play their unique 
role in the establishment of that degree of social and cultural 
homogeneity which Indonesia so badly requires, 


In considering the growing significance of the peasant co- 
operatives and of the government sponsored rural revival there 
is another factor that needs to be mentioned, namely the pro- 
nounced collectivism in the present provisional constitution and 
in the economic policies of the government. National economy 
and welfare, according to the constitution, are to be developed 
along collectivist lines, supported by family ties. (29) Other 


Tabanan", Indonesi&, Vol. IV (1951), pp. 395 ff. has de- 
scribed some of the functions of a typical Rukun Tani in 
Bali, which include: general agricultural propaganda, tech- 
nical assistance, a common sales policy, a common store, a 
credit cooperative, an employment agency, combatting illit- 
eracy, participation in unique Balinese cultural activities 
(temple dances, musical performances) and cooperation with 
the central government's community development program, 


(28) Ch. J. Grader, Rural Organization and Village Revival in 
Indonesia, Data Paper Number 5, Southeast Asia Program 
(Cornell University, Ithaca, April, 1952), p.9 (Mimeo.). 


(29) Undang-Undang Dasar Sementara Republik Indonesia, Art. 38, 
par. 1. A commentary on this article in R. Soepomo, U.U.D. 
Sementara R.I. (Djakarta, 1950). 
It is perhaps of interest to note here that on the occa 
| sion of the last annual Indonesian "Cooperatives Day" (July 
12, 1952), Mohammad Hatta, vice-president of the Indonesian 
| Republic made it a point to declare that the Cooperative 
| 


movement was "in accordance with the Constitution and with 
the Indonesian Way of Life." (Report on Indonesia, July 21, 
| 1952, p. 8). In his influential study Beberapa Fasal Ekon- 
| omi (Djakarta, 1950-51) 2 vols., Hatta flatly declared that 
all industry will have to be organized "cooperatively" 
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clauses, some of them part of the constitution of the original 
Indonesian Republic which are to be considered for inclusion in 
the later definitive fundamental law, speak of the fact that the 
state owns all the land, water and their natural resources, that 
economic life "shall be organized cooperatively" anda that those 
branches of economic life affecting most people shall be held 
"tn common", (30) While this collectivist tendency may not whol- 
ly be regarded as a foreign import (31) and should be viewed at 
least in part, as springing spontaneously from the complex struc- 
ture of mutual assistance, common ownership and reciprocal eco- 
nomic effort that has characterized Indonesian society and cul- 
ture for centuries, this tendency does carry within it the-.seeds 
of a possible major socio-economic conflict. It is evident that 
the cooperative basis of the economy is for the time being 
largely rural in origin; so long as agriculture forms the eco- 
nomic prop of the country no great conflict need be expected, 
However, the individualizing influence in Indonesian life con- 
tinues rapidly; it is especially apparent in the socio-economic 
structure of the cities. As yet industry is in its embryo form 
and the indigenous entrepreneur class is very small. But this 
situation cannot be expected to last forever. As private ini- 
tiative makes headway in economic life, liberated from the grad- 
ually loosening confines of traditional communal enterprise, as 
a new secular rationalism emerges while the once uniformly ac- 
cepted pattern of a religious dualistic monism disappears, as 


(Vol. I, p. 150), and that an independent entrepreneur 
class in Indonesia would hardly be permitted to exist 
(Vel. Iya Be 156), 


(30) Article 33, pars. 1-3, respectively. See Justus M. van der 
Kroef, "Indonesia-Federalism and Centralism", Current His- 
tory, August, 1950, p. 91. The original constitution of © 
the Federal Indonesian Republic submitted at the Round Ta- 
ble Conference in the Hague, in December, 1949, contained 
no sweeping collectivist provisions. Indeed, the only ar- 
ticle, which had something to say about the exploitation of 
economic resources appeared in the section on "Fundamental 
Rights" (Art. 36, par. 2) and declared that unless the law 
provided otherwise, "everybody ... would be given the oppor- 
tunity to participate in the development of the sources of 
welfare of the country" (Resultaten van de Ronde Tafel Con- 
ferentie zoals aanvaard tijdens de tweede algemeene verga- 
dering welke op 2 November 1949 werd gehnouden in de Ridder- 
zaal te 's-Gravenhage, p. 12.). 


(31) There can be no question that collectivist philosophies, 
particularly of Marxist origin disseminated into Indonesian 
society via the intelligentsia, which saw in Communism a 
most powerful ally of nationalist ambitions. Nor can there 
be much doubt that the peculiar colonial capitalist economy 
and the nationalist hatred of it guided economic thinking 
of numerous intellectuals along collectivist lines. Final- 
ly it must be noted that Indonesian Communist leaders re- 
peatedly made propaganda for their objectives in terms of 
the traditional communalism in Indonesian society. See 
Justus M. van der Kroef, "Communism and Communalism in In- 
donesia’, Far Fastern Survey, Vol. XIX (1950), pp. 117-121. 
To that extent can one regard present day collectivist 
tendencies as being of "foreign" origin. 


a 
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the state will have to reckon, with a new and increasingly in- 
fluential urban bourgeoisie, a new power group of wealth, this 
collectivist structure of economic life may well deepen the al- 
ready existing chasm between town and country (32) and cause se- 
rious social upheavals. This conflict will almost certainly ex- 
tend itself to within the peasantry itself. For the members of 
the rural cooperatives are not bound together by a tradition of 
having once been free and independent farmers, who in the face 
of economic exigencies have voluntarily banded together (as for 
example in Scandinavia). What ties them together is the ancient 
communal tradition of gotong-rojong, sanctioned still by the sa- 
cred ritual and concept of village, clan and cosmos, even though 
their cooperative appears in "modern" dress. With a loosening 
of traditional communal bonds and the growth of individualism in 
every aspect of social and cultural life the peasant society it- 
self may bear witness to profound upheavals. 


Again: instead of imposing a uniform economic norm--just 
as they appear to be imposing a uniform administrative norm-- 
the leaders of the Indonesian Republic might well allow for 
greater room for a socio-economic development, based on class 
interest and along wholly untraditional lines. (33) They might 
begin by recognizing not only the wealth of different politico- 
legal levels of traditional social organization but also the 
possible growth of new classes and different economic interests 


in their nation, 
Justus M. van der Kroef 


Michigan State College 


(32) The extent to which the towns have guided the present so- 
cial changes and have made their norms felt upon the rural 
society I have attempted to describe in my “Society and 
Culture in Indonesian Nationalism", American Journal of 


Sociology, Vol. LVIII (1952), pp. 11-24. 


(33) See also in this connection A. H. Ballendux, Bijdrage tot 
de _kennis van de credietverlening aan de "Indonesische 
Middenstand (Dissertation, The Hague, 1951), pp. o2-23. 
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SOME COMMENTS ON MOORE'S 
INDUSTRIALIZATION AND LABOR 


Wilbert Moore's recent book marks a significant step in 
the study of economic development in underdeveloped areas.* 
In it, Moore addresses himself to the seldom studied problem 
of the formation of adequate industrial labor forces in under- 
developed countries. It is, so far as I know, the first book~ 
length study of an aspect of economic development which ap- 
proaches its subject through empirical and theoretical study of 
evidence from a wide variety of underdeveloped areas, and which 
attempts to assess explicitly the role of social and cultural 
factors on the basis of such evidence. It also differs from 
many previous studies of modern influences in non-Western coun-~ 
tries in its emphasis on conditions of cumulative change rather 
than on the disintegrative consequences of Western contact. 


Post-war interest in economic development in underdevel- 
oped areas requires dealing with long-run processes of economic 
change and also taking account of radically different resource, 
institutional, and cultural conditions. More than a single 
different sociocultural system must be dealt with: there are a 
wide variety of cultures differing from one another as well as 
differing from the West. Moore's work is thus significant not 
only in providing knowledge about labor force development, but 
also as an example of ways of attacking the problems of cross- 
cultural study, of taking into account sociocultural influences 
on economic behavior, and of handling long-run economic and 
correlated changes~--problems that are important in the study of 
all aspects of economic development. 


The problem Moore asks us to consider is that "granting 
the desirability of industrialization, what barriers to labor 
supply may be expected, and how can these be overcome?" (p.6) 
He is concerned not only with the number of laborers needed, 
but with such qualitative characteristics of the labor force 
as skill differentiation; attitudes toward time, routine and 
supervision; aspirations for advancement; consumption aspira- 
tions; absenteeism, turn-over and productivity; and the like. 
Being concerned with such qualitative aspects, Moore concludes 
that the attitudes and motivations of actual or potential in- 
dustrial workers are crucial if their behavior is to be under- 
stood or predicted. Since he also concludes that attitudes can 
not be completely predicted from a knowledge of sociocultural 
norms, especially under conditions of change (because varying 
amounts of deviance may be found and new alternatives are being 
dealt with), he pays special attention to evidence and theory 
bearing on motivation and attitudes. 


Within this general context, Moore uses three different 
approaches, The first approach is a comparative study of ex- 
perience with industrial (including plantation and mine) labor 
in underdeveloped areas. This is organized around such topics 


*Wilbert E. Moore, Industrialization and Labor: Social As- 


pects of Economic Development (Ithaca and New York: Cor- 
nell University Press, 1951). 
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as: “barriers and antipathies" to industrial employment, fac- 
tors "pushing" workers into industrial employment as a choice 
among evils, positive incentives to enter industrial employ~ 
ment, and factors affecting worker morale and efficiency. Sec~ 
ond, he examines relevant social theory dealing with labor mo-~ 
tivation and the process of acculturation. His final approach 
consists of a case study of two factories and two near-by vil- 
lages in Mexico analyzed in the context of general Mexican so- 
cial ana economic conditions, 


However, Moore does not use the three approaches in a par- 
allel fashion. The primary emphasis in each section varies. The 
objective of the comparative survey is to review the direct evi- 
dence on "types of conditions or attitudes that induce or impede 
transition to industrial labor, wherever they may be encountered," 
(p.11) He thus attempts cross-cultural generalization by iso- 
lating "common or typical elements" affecting labor force devel- 
opment. This section ot the book, says Moore, is "incomplete 
with respect to the ‘indirect! evidence deriving from detailed 
analytical comparisons of social structures." (p.11) The second 
approach--the theoretical--then centers on the ‘wider context 
of social organization and social change," (p.9) thus filling 
some of the gaps in the first approach. The third section, the 
case study, combines direct evidence on attitudes with infer- 
ences from an analysis of relevant social structures and insti- 
tutions. Thus, the case study is intensive and combines the two 
approaches which in the earlier sections were separate. 


The following more or less random comments are intended 
not as criticisms, but as thoughts about a few fruitful direc- 
tions for further study which are suggested by Moore's book, 
It may be helpful to begin by summarizing the main labor force 
aifficulties, the causes and possible cures of which Moore 
seeks. This can be done by describing what seems to be the 
typical pattern of labor recruitment and performance in under- 


developed areas, 


One gets a key to the pattern by starting with the assump- 
tion that most potential and many actual industrial workers do 
not like the industrial opportunities that have been available 
to them, Not liking such jobs, they tend not to enter them un- 
less they have to. Therefore, "it is among the landless, the 
hungry, the politically powerless, and the socially disaffected 
that the first industrial recruits are most likely to be found," 
(p.307) Economic pressures, often deriving from competition 
from Western goods and from population increases pressing on 
the land, and direct and indirect political coercion, thus play 
major roles in labor recruitment. After recruitment, negative 
attitudes continue to play an important role in worker perform- 
ance, Not liking the industrial sector, workers tend.to return 
to their villages once they are able, for example, to pay their 
taxes, meet their contractual obligations, or accumulate enough 
funds to reestablish their rural economic position. Or, if not 
able to return home permanently, workers often live in what 
Boeke calls a "dual economy.’ They return to the village peri- 
odically for festivals, social events, or when needed. MTheir 
Significant social relations and much of their consumption are 
rural, and they enter the industrial sector almost exclusively 
to obtain an income. This results in what managers characterize 
as high rates of absenteeism and turn-over. Moreover, these 
conditions, together with low wages and other factors, usually 
lead to low levels of productivity. 
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Some factors giving rise to this pattern clearly lie in the 
industrial situation itself. Moore gives considerable attention 
to the role of a variety of in-factory conditions and workers' 
attitudes towards them, but much less is said about associated 
general living conditions, A point concerning one of the fac- 
tories studied in Mexico provides a suggestion which might well 
be followed up in further work. Moore remarks that "when family 
residences were added to bachelor barracks, ... the community 
took on a permanent and self-conscious character." (p. 284) 

Since barracks, compounds, or similar residential arrangements 
are not infrequent in underdeveloped areas, attention might be 
fruitfully directed to their effect on the attractiveness of in- 
dustrial life to potential and actual workers. If workers ‘cannot 
establish a home and family near their jobs, impermanence and 
lack of positive commitment to an industrial career would seem 
likely to follow. Furthermore, if such conditions lead to turn- 
over in personnel, this may further inhibit the formation of a 
satisfactory social life by rendering the situation excessively 

fluid. Additional study of other similar features of day-to-day 

living conditions foune in industrial situations in underde- 

veloped areas may yield increased understanding of why workers 

are often unenthusiastic and temporary. 


Moore identifies the prevailing situation with respect to 
social and occupational mobility as another important type of 
barrier to recruitment and optimal performance of industrial la- 
bor forces in underdeveloped areas. He characterizes "the sta- 
tus-system of nonindustrial societies" as one "which generally 
depends largely upon inherited position, [and] rewards the per- 
formance of duties according to traditional expectations..." 

(p. 302) In some cases, societies may not stress social mobil- 
ity except in local, limited, contexts. In other cases where 
broader mobility patterns exist, high prestige is often given 

to leisure, learning, ritual status, and non-manual occupations. 
(pp. 38-41) The resulting low relative prestige accorded indus- 
trial pursuits may be somewhat attractive to persons in disad- 
vantaged situations. Incentives for workers to increase their 
skills and seek advancement may thus be few, and the develop- 
ment of a diversified and skilled labor force inhibited. This 
leads Moore to conclude about mobility that: "As an incentive, 
it rarely pre-exists in the form useful to the full development 
of the industrial system." (p. 312) 


I think the situation in China provides hints of another 
aspect of mobility that may be of considerable importance in 
this context. In China there is appreciable social movement 
based on economic mobility and often involving individuals 
shifting from rural village life to trading towns and urban cen- 
ters.* Rise in status involves two steps: first, getting money; 
next, sending the children to school and getting them estab- 
lished in bureaucratic and/or scholarly elite positions. As- 
pirations for wealth, education, and leisure appear to be gen- 
eral in rural areas as well as in towns and cities themselves. 


*Cf,. Hsiao-Tung Fei and Chih-I Chang, Earthbound China: A 
Study of Rural Economy in Yunnan (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1945); Lin Yueh-Hwa, The Golden Wing: A So- 
ciological Study of Chinese Familism (London: Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Trubner & Co., 1948); Francis L. K. Hsu, Under the 
Ancestors' Shadow: Chinese Culture ana Personality (New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1948). 
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Furthermore, disciplined economic activity directed toward get- 
ting money to achieve or maintain an elite position is common, 
However, industrial occupations are not common steps in this mo- 
bility pattern, nor, interestingly enough, is agriculture. [Fei 
and Chang] Commerce and administrative positions are much more 
important routes upward. This differential importance of vari- 
ous economic activities has a simple explanation. In commerce 
or administrative positions there is the possibility of "Setting 
rich quick," whereas this is seldom the case in agriculture or 
in most industrial occupations. 


Two points of interest can be derived from this discussion, 
First, the fact that a society may give high prestige to leisure, 
education, or non-commercial occupations, does not mean that in- 
dividuals may not be attracted to other economic activities even 
if they have lower prestige. If such pursuits can serve as 
routes to high status positions, they may be eagerly sought and 
the occupations themselves indirectly come to have higher sta- 
tus. The position of merchants in China and late Tokugawa Japan 
was often far above their lowly traditional status, partly be- 
cause wealth could be attained by commercial means, and partly 
because money could be used to buy compensatory power and sym- 
bols of status. Second, even if aspirations to rise in social 
status are general and intense, and even if industrial occupa- 
tions have no status disadvantage, this would not necessarily 
serve to make industrial occupations attractive. Their attrac~- 
tiveness will depend on the number of desired status positions 
open in industry relative to the number open in other occupa- 
tions, and on the extent to which industrial occupations serve 
as effective routes to higher extra-industrial status positions, 
Thus, in analyzing the role of mobility in labor force develop- 
ment, attention might profitably be paid to the ways industry 
is or is not articulated into social mobility systems as well 
as to the strength of mobility aspirations and the scales of 
values involved, 


Another important facet of labor force development which 
Moore mentions, but I would like to stress, is the effect of in- 
dustrial conditions and associated influences on new workers and 
potential recruits. "The comparative materials," Moore states, 
'revealed many transitional situations where a fixed level of de- 
mand, often represented by highly particular wants, gradually 
gives way to an expanding number of wants and the appearance of 
wages and wage differentials as a positive incentive." (pp.306-7) 
Since initial recruits are so often reluctant, temporary, and 
inefficient, the development of "new wants" clearly has impor- 
tant implications for the possibility of getting more adequate 
labor forces, 


Examining Moore's data bearing on attitude and aspiration 
transformation, a pattern emerges whose implications Moore does 
not bring out. In many cases, the "new wants" have reference to 
new uses of money in the village from which the worker comes, 
rather than to uses within the industrial sector proper. Cases 
of this kind include the use of money to gain power in one's na- 
tive village, village prestige given to manufactured cloth and 
other purchased goods, and desire for increased independence 
from elders or an improved position within the family which earn- 
ing money brings. A similar pattern involving less transforma- 
tion of wants is found in the many cases where money is used to 
reestablish, maintain, or increase position in one's village by 
paying off debts, buying land, and the like. Furthermore, simi- 
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lar locally-oriented value changes are noted with reference to 
status, as in a case where going from the village to work gives 
the person, when he returns, enhanced prestige. These examples 
at least suffice to show that "new wants" do not necessarily 
bring workers closer to permanent commitment to industrial ca~ 
reers, though they may increase the number of recruits. 


It seems from this, and from the general importance of 
value and attitude transformations for diversified labor force 


development, that an important direction for further research 


would be to investigate the conditions under which "new wants" 
develop, and the factors affecting the degree to which they are 
village-oriented or industrially-oriented. It might be signif- 
icant, for example, to compare what happens when low status 
persons with little or no education enter an industrial milieu 
with what happens when persons get an advanced Western-oriented 
education. Among educated people, very sharp changes in values, 
aspirations, and wants toward urban living and away from rural 
norms often takes place. (Fei and Chang give a good picture 

of an aspect of this process in China.) These changes often 
include the development of aspirations for professional, aca-~ 
demic or bureaucratic positions rather than for even high-level 
commercial or industrial positions. Comparing such processes 
would shed light not only on several facets of aspiration change, 
but also on one aspect of the problem of developing adequate 
technical, administrative and managerial personnel--a problem 
which Moore treats only incidentally, but which I think might 

be well worth extended study. 


Turning now to some consideration of ways of bringing 
about labor force improvement (from the standpoint of economic 
development) there emerges a formidable double-barrelled prob- 
lem, Moore clearly shows that labor force difficulties stem 
from conditions in both the industrial and the non-industrial 
sectors of non-Western societies. Therefore, when the elimina- 
tion of such difficulties is considered, two alternatives arise 
(and the possibility of combining aspects of both). One is to 
alter the industrial sector to fit extra-industrial conditions; 
the other is to modify extra-industrial patterns to fit indus- 
trial requirements. Concerning the first alternative, a major 
issue is involved in the extent to which industrial organiza- 
tion can be altered without jeopardizing the short- and long- 
run economic effects for which industry is introduced in the 
first place, Concerning the second alternative, there is the 
analogous issue of the limits of modifiability of the non- 
industrial societies themselves. A great deal obviously hinges 
on the conclusions reached about the extent to which one system 
can or must be adapted to the other, 


These issues arise in manifold ways in Moore's work. In 
many cases Moore suggests industrial modifications which he 
thinks are feasible. For example, he considers that some of 
the difficulties arising from the dislike of time discipline 
might be overcome by tying wages to tasks and using group-pay- 
ment arrangements because these are "more in conformity with the 
Social character of work situations in all societies, industrial 
and otherwise." (p. 310) Or, finding evidence of a circular 
relation between low wages and low productivity, he suggests 
that raising wages might be possible since increased productiv- 
ity is likely to follow, Similarly, he feels that the circular 
connection of limited opportunities for advancement and lack 
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of social amenities in the industrial sector with high absen~ 
teeism and turn-over might be broken by appropriate changes in 
the industrial sector. In other cases, industrial modifica- 
tions are held to be of doubtful feasibility. For example, 
though decentralized industry appears to fit rather closely 
conditions in many underdeveloped areas, Moore holds that though 
it might serve as an initial means of transition, it is likely 
to have adverse long-run effects such as: inflexibility of lo- 
cation and skill, "sweating" and consequent negative reactions 
on the part of workers, and a paternalistic inhibition of work- 
er self reliance. (pp. 33-35). In another case, he notes that 
adaptations of recruitment and management practices to local 
conditions may have initially favorable effects, but that par- 
ticularism and nepotism may lead to inefficiency and workers 
may develop a great deal of resentment over what they feel to 
be unjust treatment. 


The same issues are involved in discussions of the kinds 
of transformations of extra-industrial conditions that would 
be required for full industrialization.,. In a wide variety of 
contexts Moore describes transformations he thinks are impor- 
tant, such as: education and occupational skills; "new wants” 
and the commercialization of old values; aspirations for so- 
cial mobility and appropriate prestige systems; loosening of 
family and other ties inhibiting mobility; functionally specif- 
ic types of social relations and universalistic criteria of re- 
cruitment and advancement; and consumer demand and savings 
practices needed for cumulative economic growth, 


These modifications of non-Western patterns are clearly 
suggested by features of Western industrial societies. In in- 
dustrial societies they provide conditions and incentives lead- 
ing workers to get training, seek out job opportunities, move 
geographically, and perform efficiently. However, Moore does 
not think that the only way an industrial system can operate 
is to follow completely Western patterns. For example, he sug- 
gests that "the impersonal, momentary, functionally specific 
relations strongly institutionalized in Western industrial pat- 
terns may themselves be unnecesssry in their extreme forms, and 
indeed in those forms inherently unstable and disruptive." (p.34) 
Further, he remarks that: "The principle of relativity that stems 
from cultural differences does not lose its force by a recogni- 
tion of the complexity of human motivation in all societies, but 
the studies of modern industrial work incentives indicate that 
it may be possible to enter a new culture in away that is some- 
what appropriate to the existing functional system." (p.177) 


Though Moore recognizes the importance of the modifiability 
of the industrial system and suggests that, in some respects at 
least, it is quite modifiable, he has not set any definite lim- 
its within which the industrial system must remain in order to 
operate, "The flexibility of the industrial way of life," he 
says, "is certainly not infinite. For example, it requires some 
mobility of labor force, and thus some tearing apart of the web 
of customary behavior." (p. 177) But he is not able to arrive 
at precise conclusions concerning how much mobility, of what 
kind, is required under various circumstances; nor what limits 
there are to the ways that mobility might be achieved. Given 
the desire on the part of many leaders in underdeveloped areas 
to preserve those aspects they like of their way of life and to 
avoid many of the features which accompanied industrialization 
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in the West, much further study of the question of the mutual 
adaptability of industry and society is clearly of importance. 


This question involves more than the issues of the limits 
of the modifiability of non-industrial cultures and of indus-~- 
trial systems. It also raises the problem of matching modifi- 
cations of particular cultures with particular industrial mod- 
ifications. Moore comments that: 


Types of motives, types of situations, types of func- 
tional connections are abstracted from the wondrous 
diversity of the "real world." They do not adequately 
indicate the practical difficulties in a local situa- © 
tion, but rather pose general questions that require 
detailed answers for local applicability. (p.311) 


Though particular situations are always in some measure unique, 
it seems to me that the development of a conceptual scheme 
based on the notion of types of sociocultural systems might 
help bridge the gap and, in addition, lead to further insights. 


Moore does apply the concepts "folk" and “urban" to the 
Mexican villages studied and finds that they do not fall ona 
unilinear continuum between the two poles. Also, he often con- 
trasts "industrial" with "primitive and peasant" or "nonindus- 
trial" societies. But no systematic effort is devoted to de- 
veloping and using a more differentiated set of sociocultural 
types. Nonetheless, the need for such concepts stands out 
clearly. Moore is well aware that people assess situations in 
the light of available alternatives, and that the role of par- 
ticular variables will therefore vary from context to context. 
For example, in commenting on the role of wages as a work in- 
centive, Moore writes that “wages are always to be viewed rel- 
atively to (a) alternative means of support, (b) alternative 
systems of social valuation, and (c) alternative or correlative 
rewards within the industrial system itself." (p. 174) A simi- 
lar statement could probably be made for most other "types of 


motives, types of situations, types of functional connections.” | 


Moore's Mexican case study makes this especially clear. 


It would seem to follow from these considerations that if 
significant factors do not vary entirely at random, it should 
be possible to isolate more or less homogeneous combinations 
as sociocultural types. Within such types, interrelations and 
the effects of change might be fairly uniform, Any increased 
precision gained by such an approach could be especially signif- 
icant in dealing with the key problem of the long-run implica- 
tions of sociocultural and industrial modifications, 


These comments have touched upon only a small fraction of 
the data and analysis in Moore's book. To indicate adequately 
the range of topics considered, the wealth of ideas developed, 
and their significance for further research would require a much 
more extended discussion, It will have to suffice here to say 
that those interested in economic development, and especially 
those interested in its labor aspects, will find Industrializa- 
tion and Labor a highly rewarding book, 


Robert S. Merrill 


Research Center in Economic 
Development and Cultural Change 
University of Chicago 
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MEXICAN SOCIAL STRUCTURE AND 
ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. Iturriaga* must be congratulated on having undertaken 
the most difficult task of presenting an inventory of data re- 
lating to the social structure and culture of a still little 
developed country with often still less developed official-- 
and private--statistical services. In doing this he had to 
use a good deal of ingenuity and imagination, and he has pro- 
duced a series of factual data and statistical information 
which, on the whole, is of a very high quality, especially if 
one bears in mind the often poor quality of official censuses 
and other data which were the raw materials used for Mr. Itur- 
riaga's compilations. 


He concentrates on three main topics, the level of educa- 
tion, the ethnic and linguistic composition of the Mexican pop- 
ulation, and its social structure, These topics are, of course, 
intimately related, since among the factors determining a per- 
son's position in the social scale are his level of education 
and his membership in the dominant Spanish-speaking group, Prob- 
ably also the presence of indianismo in a "racial" and general 
ethnic sense is correlated with membership in the lowest layers 
of the social structure. In view of these correlations between 
class positions, educational achievement and ethnic character- 
istics I shall consider primarily Iturriaga's findings on Mex- 
ican social structure since its impact on developmental trends 
is clearest and most obvious. Moreover, Iturriaga's discussion 
of social classes is more interesting and more original than 
his description of the educational level and ethnic and lin- 
guistic structure of Mexico. As concerns the latter, he merely 
lists well-known statistical data on the distribution of indig- 
enous languages and other ethnographic materials. And the pic- 
ture he paints of the educational system of Mexico of only three 
decades ago shows the characteristic features of a country in 
Which poverty, a paucity of urban centers, and an authoritarian 
lawyer and priest ridden government prevailed. Some notable 
changes in the educational system have taken place, especially 
since 1940, but not enough time has elapsed to eradicate most 
of the illiteracy of the masses and the absurdly high esteem 
for law and belles-lettres as preferred careers for the intel- 
ligentsia, 


The relation of Mr. Iturriaga's findings in this volume to 
policies and possibilities of economic development is intention- 
al. This is shown by the inclusion of this book in a series of 
works which are concerned with a description of Mexican economic 
structure and avenues for economic advance and which is planned 
and financed by the Research Department of Nacional Financiera, 
an institution which is commonly regarded as the development 
corporation of Mexico, 


*Jose E, Iturriaga, La Estructura Social Cultural de Mex- 
ico. (Mexico: Fondo de Cultura Economica, J); pp. xvi- 
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In view of the place of Mr. Iturriaga's book in this wider 
context we are, therefore, entitled to look for more than an 
inventory of the social structure and cultural characteristics 
of Mexico. As I said, the book excels as a descriptive and 
factual inventory. This description is so detailed as to be- 
come sometimes almost painfully pedantic. For example, it is 
noted that, according to the census of 1940, there were among 
the residents of Mexico 1123 Cubans and 419 Turks, and that, 
according to the same census, 91 persons spoke only the Papago 
and 307 persons only the Yaqui language. Mr. Iturriaga's 
pleasure at being able to present these and many other similar 
details is obvious in many places. 


But for some of the most important data which are present~- 
ed in this book a reiteration of census figures--for what they 
are worth--was not possible and the author had to compute or 
estimate the figures himself. This is true, notably for data 
on social structure. Here Mr. Iturriaga presents comparative 
figures for 1895 and 1940. He finds that in this period two 
main trends are discernible, urbanization and a relative propor- 
tional increase of the middle class, chiefly at the expense of 
the "popular" class. The upper class which did not embrace more 
than 1.444 of the population in 1895 has remained almost un- 
changed and in 1940 comprised 1.05% of the population, The mid- 
dle class rose from 7.78% in 1895 to 15.87% in 1940 (and Mr. 
Iturriaga estimates that in 1950 it may have made up close to 
20% of the population), whereas the lower or "popular" class 
fell from 90.78% in 1895 to 83.08% in 1940. In absolute figures 
all classes showed an increase because total population increased 


by 54.34. 


These percentages are not very different from those which 
we can derive from Gregory King's tables presented in his Na- 
tural and Political Observations and Conclusions upon the State 
and Condition of England in 1696. The distribution between up- 
per middle and lower classes in England at the end of the 17th 
century would be approximately halfway between the proportions 
listed by Iturriaga for Mexico for 1895 and 1940. Moreover, not 
only the overall percentages of the three classes, but the rela- 
tive weight of occupational groups and other subgroups within 
each class show considerable similarities. What conclusions, if 
any, can we draw from these similarities? Can we say that be- 
cause the present class structure of Mexico resembles that of 
England at the eve of the Industrial Revolution, Mexico is now 
Starting its own industrial revolution? Surely there are pro- 
found differences in other variables, resource endowment, state 
of technology of production, availability of capital, "quality" 
of the population, national character, etc. But even abstract- 
ing from these factors and confining ourselves to the analysis 
of social structure alone, our answer would be inconclusive and 
would require greater historical depth, i.e., more profound pen- 
etration into the past history of Mexican social structure. 

This problem may be stated differently in the following terms: 

If it is our purpose to investigate in what manner the present 

or potential future social structure of Mexico exercises an im- 
pact on development trends, and in turn becomes fashioned by 
changes in the economy, we must look at changes in social struc- 
ture as a dynamic process rather than one of comparative statics, 
as does Mr, Iturriaga. In comparing social-structural, cultural, 
educational and other data of two periods, one at the end of 
Porfirio Diaz's regime and the other in the 1940's he only ex- 
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plains which variables have changed and in what proportion, But 
he does not explain why these variables have changed and what 
has been the interaction of changes in the various variables 
mentioned as well between social-structural and cultural vari- 
ables on the one hand and economic ones on the other, 


This can be made clearer perhaps by an illustration. As 
any good sociologist Mr. Iturriaga begins his discussion of 
social structure with changés in the Mexican family and family 
organization in the last 30 years and comes to the conclusion 
that family ties have become weaker in this period and that a 
certain disorganization of family structure can be observed, In 
part this is attributable to the fact that women have begun to 
engage in different economic roles than before, and that, above 
all, unmarried women have found ways and means of earning a liv- 
ing apart from the family in which they were born, Mr. Itur- 
riaga then goes on to show that in 1940 there were 532,544 wo- 
men employed in occupations outside their home, This figure in- 
cludes, above all, female servants, and persons in similar me- 
nial occupations, as well as women engaged in professional, of- 
fice positions, etc. Now, what is new about this participation 
of women in occupations outside their home is only the increase 
of the number of women in office jobs and professional positions, 
There were large numbers of female servants and menial laborers 
active in Mexico in 1910 and before, and these persons were uSsu- 
ally employed outside their own home. The reason why this situ- 
ation was relatively less disruptive of family cohesion was not 
so much due to the locus of employment, but to the dominant val- 
ues under which these and other women lived. Although active 
outside their own home, they found a center of attraction in 
their home to which they almost invariably returned. Now, a 
woman who leaves her home, more often than not leaves it for 
good, and maintains only feeble ties with it. This kind of be- 
havior has become socially acceptable, even for women employed 
as servants. The nexus between them and their employers has 
become a contractual one and many of the paternalistic relation- 
ships have disappeared even from this type of employer-employee 
relationship. The data which Mr. Iturriaga presents, therefore, 
are the symptoms rather than the explanations of a process of 
social change. The further analysis of the full process would 
require more filling out of the gaps which still exist between 
the factual data reported and, as already stated, deeper pene- 
tration of the historical evolution of Mexican class structure 
and its relationship with the economy. That such historical 
extensions can be made meaningfully is exhibited by a recent 
essay of Mr. N. L. Whetten, and even more plastically by one 
of Mr. Angel Palerm, (1) | 


A juxtaposition of the essentially non-historical method 
of Iturriaga with the attempt by Whetten and Palerm to explain 
the rise of a Mexican middle class historically, shows also why 
the latter procedure provides more meaningful guides in the at- 
tempt to relate class structure to economic development. Eco- 
nomic growth is a long-run process, and although it may be sub- 


(1) See Nathan L, Whetten, "The Rise of a Middle Class in Mex- 
ico," Materiales para el Estudio de la Clase Media en 
America Latina (Washington: 1950), Vol. II, pp. 1-20; and 
'Notas sobre la Media en Mexico," 

encias Sociales, III, Nos. 14 and 15 (April-June, 1952 
tas ( » 1952), 
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ject toa quickened pace in modern Mexico, the social matrix in 
which it occurs is the result of past developments and can be 


- understood fully only if we go back, not merely to the end of 


the regime of Diaz, but at least to the Spanish conquest. For 
it was during the rule of the early viceroys that the old "“vil- 
lage commune’ was destroyed and replaced by a quasi-feudal sys~- 
tem of large estates; that owing to the mercantilist policy of 
Spain and its passive acceptance in Mexico in the 17th and 
early 18th centuries, a vigorous middle class could not be 
formed, because indigenous attempts at trade and manufactures 
were successfully combatted; and that Mexico entered its period 
of independence with a social structure in which power was held 
by a narrow bigoted aristocracy which based its paramountcy on 
ownership of land and mines--almost the only real capital then 
extant in the country--and its control over administrative and 
governmental portions. In other words, Mexico had until the 
end of Porfirismo a noblesse de terre and a noblesse de robe, 
but only a pitifully small middle class. And since the elite 
was backed by the church, which operated as the almost exclu- 
sive interpreter of the social value system, the formation of 
counter-ideologies--in spite of the relative liberalism of a 
Morelos or a Juarez--and associated with them the formation 

of a class which based its claim to ascendancy on the control 
of new roles, new-devices and newly formed (industrial or com- 
mercial, or even financial) wealth was thwarted. All this may 
be prehistory for Mr. Iturriaga's investigation. Attention 

to it may have been spurned by him because statistical, and 
even non-statistical, fully reliable, data for the Mexican 
class structure before the Diaz regime are unavailable. But 
relationships such as these are nevertheless important empiri- 
cal material which the sociologist must make use of, and in ne- 
electing them, Mr. Iturriaga's comparisons between 1895 and 1940 
read more like homely comparisons of then and now than fully 
convincing accounts of why and in what manner Mexican social 
structure came to be what it is. 


The chief lack of Iturriaga's study, thus is the absence 
of a tracing of the historical roots of Mexican society, edu- 
cation, ethnic composition and linguistic structure. To some 
extent the last chapter of the book on Mexican national charac- 
ter remedies this defect, but even here Iturriaga soon gets 
stuck in purely static, descriptive analysis. In spite of its 
Oobliqueness, the question posed in this chapter is of the great- 
est significance, not only for Mexico but most Latin American 
countries, especially those still having large Indian or Mestizo 
populations. It is this: To what extent can we make meaningful 
assertions on the motivations and attitudes of a population 
which is mixed in ethnic origin, has preserved a considerable 
number of autochthonous institutions and values, has felt for 
senerations to have been suppressed and enslaved, and is now 
rising progressively to a more dominant social position. As in 
almost all underdeveloped countries this group is the spearhead 
of nationalist sentiment, which in Mexico, for example, mani- 
fests itself symbolically in the elevation of the last Aztec 
ruler, Cuauhtemoc and the relative degradation of Cortes as na- 
tional heroes. In many ways this symbolic representation of na- 
tlonalist sentiment differs from the analogous dichotomy in the 
19th century, when Cortes was pitted against Las Casas. The 
Sradual replacement of Las Casas by Cuauhtemoc, the Spaniard who 
was the friend of the Indians, by the last defender of Indian 
Supremacy, the representative of Aztec nationality, is an elab- 
Crate expression of the rise of the Mestizo and his gradual in- 
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corporation into the socially and economically dominant layers 
of the population. What is the significance of this process for 
economic development, its forms, objectives, and policies which 
become possible or practical with this change? What is the im- 
pact exercised by the gradual formation and growth of the Mesti- 
zo intelligentsia on the aims and probable end results of eco- 
nomic planning for development? The discussion of national 
character, as it relates to economic development, is an image 

of the changed social structure in which the dominant position 
of values derived from European, and especially Spanish culture, 
becomes gradually replaced by a new value structure which al- 
legedly derives some of its power from the Indian heritage, but 
which in reality, is a symbolic representation of the immense 
actual and prospective social and economic change occurring in 
Latin America, 


It would have been desirable if Mr. Iturriaga had included 
in his account the implications of these and perhaps alterna- 
tive hypotheses on the changing social structure of Mexico. His 
performance appears incomplete because of their absence and even 
his predictions (of which there are not too many) are only ex- 
trapolations of time series going back some 40 years or so, 
rather than statements founded on the discovery of continuing 
trends in Mexican social development. For this reason it is a 
pity that Mr. Iturriaga appears to be more at home in the United 
States of the 1860's than in 17th and 18th century Mexico, 


But even though the work is disappointing in this regard, 
its value and significance must not be underestimated. Because 
of the repute of the organization sponsoring Mr. Iturriaga's 
study, because of the clarity of exposition, attention to de- 
tail, and strict adherence to the best scientific canons, the 
book is bound to be imitated in other Latin American countries. 
If nothing more, it will be an example of how much valuable in- 
formation can be distilled from apparently dry and colorless 
census reports and similar surveys. But it may do even more, 
It may spur on other and better surveys of social and ethnic 
structure in Latin American countries and, in this way, lead to 
an accumulation of data which may be of utmost importance in the 
design of developmental policies in this part of the world. For 
the time being, this assemblage of sociological data of Mexico 
is performed by Iturriaga's book. Although its chief value con- 
sists in telling us what Mexican social structure is today, 
rather than how it came to be what it is, it contains materials 
which are of unquestionable value as an aid in the development 
of more realistic and ultimately more successful plans for eco- 
nomic development. And this is the chief redeeming aspect of 
Mr. Iturriaga's careful and often painstaking toil. 


Bert F, Hoselitz 
Research Center in Economic 


Development and Cultural Change 
University of Chicago 
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